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The oldest multi-purpose room 


in existence. It's the original 






Schieber installation, made 28 


years ago and still in daily use 
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IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM? 


Adequate wall space and unobstructed floor plan 
permits installation of single depth pockets: Specify 
Schieber “‘In-Wall’’ (in-the-wall or against-the-wall 
mounting). This equipment is all-steel, the strongest 
and the only equipment of its kind built for schools. 
There is no record of one ever wearing out. Eliminate 
need for special storage area. 


WHEN TO USE PORTABLES 











Here is a simple formula to use in 
selecting the multi-purpose room 
equipment correctly engineered to 

meet your particular problem. 




















OR IS THIS YOUR MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM? 


Limited wall area or irregular room layout: Specify 
Schieber ‘‘Multiple Depth’’ pockets of 2, 3, or 4 
complete Compac-Fold units each (against-the-wall, 
partially or completely recessed mounting). Units 
may be rolled to any position for complete use of 
floor space. Eliminate need for special storage area. 


(1) Budget positively prevents use of wall pockets. (2) Area 
will not be used for lunch hour seating in future. Arrange- 
ment is temporary. (3) Enrollment increase requires aux- 
iliary seating. Where portables are indicated, get the facts 
on Schieber—they’re “‘school engineered.”’ 
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WE WENT BACK TO SCHOOL 
TO LEARN ABOUT 
PLANNING ADEQUATE 
STORAGE FACILITIES ... 





There's no guess-work about Kewaunee-Technical's 
planned storage .. . to supplement previous 
experience, our consultant called on high schools 
and studied their varying curriculums. 
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SLEW INTL ce] ANSWERS MOST NEEDS... 


For Science Laboratory Classrooms 
End Table Glassware Storage 


Drawer ter = students. In addition to all the useful storage features, Kewaunee- 


Individual Student Drawers with Technical equipment is carefully finished in every detail by 
locks. experienced craftsmen and built to give long years of sat- 
isfactory service. 








Common Storage Drawer for 2 
students. 


Rod Storage Compartment Glull Hind thewe books most usefal!/ Oe 
Poors / 


available to students working Ye 
both sides of perimeter table. 





{tole l-ialms) iol gelel- Mirela SiUlol-lalte Write for your free copies of the 
new editions of the Planning Manual 
and Catalog of Wood Educational 
Laboratory Furniture. 


Book Compartment for 2. stu- 
dents. 










KEWAUWNEE 


Mfg. Co., 5153 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 
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Furniture Inc 
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Lightens the load... 
brightens the day... 





for years to come 





ASE Furniture and Equipment is the very best you can buy... 
anywhere. It’s built with an eye to the future... built to give service for 
many, many years. It’s built with care. Drawers and doors operate smoothly 
Bonderite coating securely anchors paint to metal assuring a permanent, 
lustrous finish for years. 








ASE furniture is designed for efficiency, too. Makes work a little easier 
... more pleasant. And, of course, beauty of design and color is apparent. 
There’s a wide choice of colors as well as desk top materials and chair 
upholstery fabrics. 























It’s good business to specify ASE when you buy school furniture and 
equipment. It’s a long term investment in service and satisfaction. 


Write for free literature. Ask for our new catalog. It contains full 
descriptions, illustrations and specifications. You'll find it helpful in selecting 
what you need. Meanwhile, see your ASE dealer. There’s one near you. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 
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Am I the mimeo line 
Am I the mimeo line 
Am I the mimeo line 


Which line WAS mimeographed ? 


If you choose the bottom line, you're right. But the top line was mimeo- 
graphed too! Same typewriter, same stencils, same paper . . . just different 
mimeographs. Compare with the typewritten center line. 


TWIN CYLINDER MAGIC How do you turn out copies that look like 
original typing? Twin cylinder magic! Like a printing press, BDC REX 
ROTARY M.-4 uses printer’s paste ink continuously and evenly distributed 
on twin cylinders and silk screen. Result: copies as sharp as the original . . . 
plus clean hands and clothes because paste ink can never leak. 


HALF THE COST Familiar with old fashion mimeos? A perforated drum 
and watery, leaky ink seeping through the ink pad. Result: Fuzzy, in- 
distinct copies you recognize at a glance as ordinary liquid-ink mimeograph 
work. And you put up with clogged drums, caked pads, ink smears on 
hands, clothes and paper. The all electric, automatic M-4 can never leak 


or cake, has no drum or pad . . . sells for far less than ordinary electric 
mimeographs. 


ELECTRIC, COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC From ever-sealed ink car- 
tridge and automatic cut-off counter, to accurate registration... in 
fact so many completely automatic, built-in features, that you become a 
skilled M-4 operator after 30 minutes instruction. 


0-3 UO 


DO-IT-YOURSELF Office forms, sales letters, bulletins, catalog sheets 
... practically any graphic material—including photos—in black or in colors. 


BOHN DUPLICATOR CO. 
Dept. 16, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send more facts and portfolio of samples on the 
new BDC REX ROTARY M-4. 


Name........ eisees cosveccevcovescssooccseses 
Address. .. 
Sis cosvrqeeabes vain cettenvenes 
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You can feel it yourself ...the warmth, the 
pleasant cheerfulness wood brings to a school. Both 
teachers and students react most favorably to it. 
Experience shows that teachers think better, teach 
better, surrounded by the friendliness of wood .. . 
students learn better in this home-like atmosphere. 
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For new information on better schools of wood, write to: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











build the best environment for learning... 


With the friendliness of 
w WwoOoD 


And the natural beauty of wood adds a charm 
no other building material can duplicate. 

Wood is economical, too. For a practical, safe, 
one-story school, wood’s original low cost .. . its 
speed of construction . . . its ease of expansion prove 
there’s nothing in the world like wood, 
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Be a “ff on " oad a beard 
Live, Work, Build Better with Wood 
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INTRODUCING 
the new 
STUDY LINE 


with full range adjustability! 





The greatest advance in school furniture history! 
The ultimate in adjustability! For the first time 
.».-here is one line that adjusts to serve from 
kindergarten through college! All “‘Study Line” 
tables and free standing desks are adjustable to 
9 different heights at 1” intervals from 21” to 29” 
high! “Study Line” pupil chairs come in 3 models, 
each adjustable to 3 positions at 1” intervals of 
height from 11” to 13”, 14” to 16’, 16” to 18”. 


ADJUSTABLE open front book box desk ADJUSTABLE rectangular table 


This remarkable new line has been designed 
to fit ever changing school needs. It eliminates 
guesswork as to proper size choice and mini- 
mizes need for storing quantities of furniture in 
multiple size ranges. This new Peabody “Study 
Line” protects your school furniture investment 
as never before possible! 


DIVISION OF. MODERNFOLD 


® 


modernfolid 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


PEABODY-1959 
PRESENTING ...S 


school sfwuntine te 








ADJUSTABLE side book box desk 


reversible for left or right-hand use ae 





ed in durable melamine plastic 


ADJUSTABLE chair for pupils 





just three models from kindergarten through college 


nna 
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COMPLETE LINES 
WL Clr shot need! 


"ey 


movable desk 





CLASSIC LINE 


proven popular! 


Thousands of schools are equipped with these 
sturdy, movable units. They are adjustable 
within a four grade range. Quality constructed 
throughout, with advanced new design. Tops are 
available in either solid plastic or laminated ply- 
wood, both melamine surfaced. 
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, STACKABLE chair study top chair unit closed book box desk 





STUDENT 
LINE 


both work surfaces adjustabie to 3 positions 


cia EIS te rane RO Ri i Facute’ 





featuring the space-saving, stackable chair! 


Surpassed only by the amazing full range adjustability of the new “Study Line”... 
the “Student Line” is comparable in every other feature of superior design, durable 
construction and unusual adaptability, i 


See your Peabody distributor. Or write us for more detailed Information. 


PEABODY 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., North Manchester, Indiana 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
HES F (} structure for overhead 
! spot maintenance 
















m9 : 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 


obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 





floors or stairways. 
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“Rolls thr doorw , Separates easily into 3 com- 
wide, telescopes a down. iad Bridges over oon. seats. ponents for convenient stor- 
* age or transportation. 


















| FOR TAL |scoPe WRITE TO UP-RIGHT scarrOUs® °|UP-RIGHT | x 
Fax CIRCULAR Pi SCAFFOLDS | ‘= 
UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS + DEPT. 180 e 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. @ | 
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“ATTENTION! THIS IS | 


AN EMERGENCY...” 


A few words—spoken in time so all 
can hear—can prevent tragedy. 
The famous Stromberg-Carlson 
“Red Telephones”—in strategic loca- 
tions as part of a Stromberg-Carlson 
school communication system—can help minimize, even 
prevent, casualties. 

These emergency announcement telephones are an 
excellent standby safety device, always ready for im- 
mediate action. Those responsible for children’s safety 
can direct them away from danger points, calm fears, 
prevent panic. 

In addition to emergency announcements, a 
Stromberg-Carlson school communication system pro- 
vides for: distribution of radio programs and recorded 
material to all classrooms or to any selected few; an- 
nouncements; telephone intercom. A Stromberg-Carlson 
emergency voice-direction system can be engineered to 
fit even the most modest budget. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


SAFETY ON THE STREET 


School bus safety does 
not end with traffic laws or 
with various types of driv- 
er education programs. 

But it can begin with a 

Stromberg-Carlson “Safety Control” communication 
system. This system consists of low-cost, easily installed 
mobile sound equipment. It permits the school bus driv- 
er to issue instructions to his passengers as they ap- 
proach or leave the vehicle. He can warn the children 
of danger . . . advise them about oncoming traffic and 
when crossings are clear. 

For safety on the road and in the school . . . for com- 
plete communication facilities that are vital to the edu- 
cational process... 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


=| a 
2 m = 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, ELECTRONICS CENTER * 1406 N. GOODMAN STREET + ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK % 2? 


F 
CRG Fa on™ 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense ... including High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, intercom and Public Address Systems 
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Chicago students get job-worthy 
experience from new 
Dictaphone secretarial package 


June secretarial graduates of two Chicago 
high schools will have a full year of practical ex- 
perience to take with them when they start their 
first jobs. These students are members of a class 
in machine transcription built around Dicta- 
phone’s new education package—the modern 
way to teach machine dictation. 


In every class session they use the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER and Dictabelt record combina- 
tion—the most popular and most widely used 
dictating machine method in business today. 


Early class sessions are spent learning to co- 
ordinate typing speed and foot-controlled dictat- 
ing speed on the sceeen anne TIME-MASTER 
machine. 


Five class sessions per week—of forty min- 
utes each—provide plenty of time for instruction 
and practice on all types of business communica- 
tions. Students transcribe from practice Dictabelts 
recorded by professional dictation experts. 


Individual ability determines the rate of prog- 
ress of student-secretaries through Dictabelt rec- 


ords timed from 75 to 125 words per minute. 


The new Dictaphone Secretarial Practice Pro- 
gram includes comprehensive outlines, with spe- 
cific correspondence forms, of 15 major industries 
and professions. 


Familiarity with the language of each field 
through WORD-MASTERY review gives students 
confidence in their abilities to do a good job early. 


Schools Rent Class Equipment 


Your school can get all of the equipment and 
materials needed to train 15 students by renting 
one Dictaphone course unit. 


Each unit includes a new 178-page textbook, a 
new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 Dic- 
tabelt practice records, a complete set of teaching 
aids and regular service on the machine. 


Course counseling will be provided by the 
Educational Division of Dictaphone Corporation. 
They also will grade final test papers and award 
Certificates of Proficiency to those ee 
the course successfully. 


ee 


Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: 
Business Communication e Secretarial Development 
e General Office Memoranda e Transportation e 
Communication e Entertainment e Advertising and 
Publishing « Banking and Insurance e Packaged 
Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry 
e Textiles Industry e Education e Science and 
Engineering ¢ Social Service and Welfare e Govern- 
ment e Medicine e Law. 


This wide range will help familiarize the student 
with practically any field she plans to enter. Text 
includes a word-mastery section for each business 
discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certificate of Profi- 
ciency to all who complete this course successfully. 
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Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 0-39 
' 420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me your new booklet: 
“ON THE WAY UP BEFORE THE FIRST JOB!” 


Name 





Address 





City. State 





School 
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Dictaphone corporation 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 


East, Toronto. 


- in England, Dictaphone Co. ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Siembbes Corporation, 
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Which is Safer in Gym Seats ? 


| Walking securely on Hussey’s modern Closed Deck with 16 
or 18 inches of solid enclosed footboard and no place to slip 


| OR 
Walking gingerly 12 feet up in the air on an old-fashioned 
open plank 9 to 11'/ inches wide. 


Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Outs are designed for structural 
safety AND the peace of mind of spectators who don’t 
like high places. 


And remember, only Hussey Roll-Outs have closed decks. 


a 
ee eee 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


af HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


594 Railroad Avenue N. Berwick, Maine 
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HEAVY-DUTY 


TOPS IN QUALITY...SENSIBLY PRICED 
_SIMONIZ HEAVY-DUTY FLOOR WAX 





It’s your perfect answer to reduced maintenance costs where busiest floors take a 
relentless pounding—day in and day out. Its pure wax base resists wear and abuse 
. .. saves hours and hours of costly maintenance on any type of floor. 


Simoniz Heavy-Duty Floor Wax dries to automatic high-gloss beauty—yet is buff- 


able to permit repeated recovery of original appearance. Strips cleanly and easily 
without extra scrubbing. 


You always get professional quality that’s sensibly priced, too, because—SIMONIZ 
MAKES IT. 


Order from your Simoniz Commercial Products Distributor, or mail the coupon today! 





Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division — sCcM-3 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


([] Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz 
Heavy-Duty Floor Wax. 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR - LESS CARE 


LD Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor, 





a TR 


Firm Name. 
Heavy-Duty Floor Wax e Non-Scuff Floor Finish e Super Anti-Slip Floor Finish 


Triple ‘‘A’’ Paste Wax e Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge e All-Purpose Concentrate Floor 
Cleaner e HiLite Furniture Polish 


Street Address. 
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Right answers... 
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come faster 


when she’s comfortable 


You can see the difference in student response when classroom weather is 
kept at the correct comfort level. With a Nesbitt system, comfort is main- 
tained automatically for each classroom, regardless of variations in 
outside conditions. 


Familiar problems of too much or too little heat, cold walls, drafts, stuffy 
air, odors and noise are eliminated by the practical, economical Nesbitt 


system. Student efficiency is kept at peak level . . . the right answers 
do come faster. 


Nesbitt Publication 101 will give you full information on how and why. 


COMFORT CONTROLLED CLASSROOMS 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard, American Blower Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 






Nesbitt Assures 
Balanced Comfort in 
every room—regardless 
of outdoor conditions 


In each classroom, the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 
meets the general requirements for heating, cooling and 
ventilating. Wind-o-line Radiation installed along the sill 
provides protection against drafts and the loss of body heat 
to cold walls for: students seated near the window. Room 
thermostats automatically adjust heating, cooling and 
ventilating to meet individual classroom requirements. 


For example: One side of the building may be shaded, cool 
and windy. Classrooms on this side are kept at student 
comfort level with Nesbitt controlled heat and ventilation. 
On the lee side of the building, heat gains from direct sun- 
light, inside lighting and student occupancy are automati- 
cally compensated for, as Nesbitt units go on cooling cycle. 
In all classrooms, Wind-o-line protection continues only 
so long as the need exists. 
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How a Huntington Maintenance Program can help 
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The Man Behind the Drum can show you a plan 
to help keep floors clean and sanitary. 


With more and more children in school, it is vitally 
important to keep floors clean and as germ-free as 
possible. 

Huntington Laboratories has the specialized, 
easy-to-use products you need. The Huntington 
representative, a cleaning specialist, can suggest the 
proper cleaning program to fit your school. He will 
help you get it started and also keep the program 
running smoothly. His services cost you nothing; 
yet he can save you money, as well as many of 
your worries about the care of your building. 
Contact us immediately for free information. 


HUNTINGTON &® LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


HUNTINGTON 
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Merit pay 


Sir: I have just finished reading your 
article on merit pay for teachers (SM, 7 
Jan. ’59). You have stated the case @ 
fairly and have brought out many sig- . 
nificant points that any school district 9 
should consider. ; 

Your description of West Hartford’s 
salary plan was quite accurate except} 
for the one statement concerning merit 9 
increments that appears on the top of 
page 45—“On the other hand, double 
increments may be granted the supe- 
rior teacher by the board of education 
on the recommendation of the build- 
ing principal and the superintendent 
although, so far, this has not been 
done.” 

Apparently the material I sent to 
you was not clear. West Hartford has 
granted merit increments to teachers 
not at maximum salary, for more than 
30 years. The double feature has been 
in effect since 1948; however, due to 
structural upgrading of the salary ¥ 
schedules in the past four years the J 
board of education has not seen fit to J 
grant the additional increment. We are 
planning to operate the plan again in 
1959. 


EDMUND H. THORNE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN, 


Cars and love 


Sir: We found the story on “lazy stu- 9 
dents, cars, love” (SM, Dec. ’58, pg. % 
23), just the right sort of medicine for 
us at this time. Even in this little is- 
land community remotely tucked away 
in the San Juan group in the north-7 
western-most corner of these United 
States, we have our troubles with cars 7 
at our high school. 
May we please have permission to} 
reprint this article in the Friday Har-7 
bor Journal in connection with our 
campaign against cars at school? 





GUNAR H. TRANUM © 
SUPERINTENDENT 4} 
FRIDAY HARBOR, WASH. % 


Correction 


In a recent article (Save time, save 
money keeping student records, Jan. 
59), SCHOOL MANAGEMENT unwitting- 
ly annexed the Shoreline, Wash. 
schools to neighboring Seattle. To com- 
pound the error, Counselor Lynn T. 
Waller, who authored the article, was 
replaced by Lynn T. Walker, who, to 
our knowledge does not exist. SM 
apologizes to both Mr. Waller and the 
independent citizens of Shoreline. ED. 
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To shed light is to serve... 





Copyright 1959, American Seating Company. . 
American Seating products are fully covered by patents and patents pending. 
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tshbout school furniture out in the open 





E’D LIKE TO refresh your thinking 
on the importance of school furniture. 


First, a student spends an average of 15,000 
hours* sitting in school. We believe this fact 
not only emphasizes the importance of pur- 
chasing the correct school furniture, but 
points up the necessity for furniture that pro- 
vides the utmost in postural advantages and 
structural features. 


That is why a manufacturer who seeks con- 
stantly to improve his product by making sub- 
stantial investments in original research and 
development and in modern manufacturing 
facilities is best qualified to serve you. 


These facts, plus many more, are reasons 
why American Seating school furniture out- 
sells every other make. Why not arrange for a 
demonstration in the privacy of your own 
office—and send for our new booklet, The 
Facts about School Furniture Today. Remem- 
ber, American Seating quality is yours at no 
extra cost. American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 


*Time spent seated by average student, kindergarten through college. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® UNIVERSAL® 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ® ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS ® STADIUM SEATS ® CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Out in the open for all to see: American Seating 
Classmate Open-Front Unit Tables and Chairs in a 
typical arrangement, with Classmate Round Table 
and matching teacher's desk. Photographed at 
beautiful Florida Cypress Gardens. 




















Classmate Unit Table’s pedestal srandards save valuable floor space in schoolrooms. 


A message for you 


There must be reasons why American Seating School furniture outsells 
every other make year after year. There are: 


Posture development is one. For example, double-offset back braces in 
Classmate Chairs let occupants sit back into the seat, while curved, self- 
adjusting back gives full lumbar support. 


Properly designed book-boxes, easy desk-height adjustments, are others— 
as in Classmate Open-Front Unit Tables. 


Today American Seating School furniture offers more new advances and 
more use-values than ever before. If you haven't seen a demonstration 
lately, arrange one soon. Meanwhile, send for our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today. 


AMERICAN 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY® SCHOOL 
FURNITURE ® BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS * STADIUM 
SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 


Form F6503-2—Printed in U.S.A. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Film Directory. Any school that ever 
shows films must get a copy of this 
guide to film libraries throughout the 
country. It is packed with almost 250 
pages listing films available to schools 
on every imaginable subject. 

Listings range from the one film on 
welding offered by the Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys, Corp. of New York to li- 
braries holding many thousands of 
films. Information on restrictions and 
prices, if any, is also included. 


A DIRECTORY OF 3600 16mm FILM 
LIBRARIES. Published by the U.S. Dep't. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. $1. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


A comparison. Just how good—or bad 
—is the Russian system of education? 
How do American schools stack up 
against those of Russia? These are just 
two of the basic questions considered 
in this important, and complete, com- 
parison of the school systems of the 
world’s two greatest nations. 

Writing an introduction to “The 
Big Red Schoolhouse,” Dr. Paul Wood- 
ring calls it “clearly the most impor- 
tant book on education of the Post- 
Sputnik era.” Every important aspect 
of Russian education is compared with 
its counterpart in the United States. 
With the whole world talking about 
education, this is a book that will give 
schoolmen an authoritative source 
when the public asks, “Are our schools 
as good as the Russians’?” 


THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE. By Fred 
M. Hechinger, Published by Double- 
day & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York City, $3.95 


PURCHASING 


Buying quality goods. Here is an an- 
alysis of quality school furniture and 
the advantages it offers. Although this 
booklet has been prepared by a furni- 
ture manufacturer, in cooperation with 
the School Facilities Council, it is not 
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an advertising piece but a well-con- 
ceived look at the advantages accruing 
to a school through the purchase of 
quality materials. 

The booklet presents checkpoints 
that can be used in evaluating any fur- 
niture and also lists the advantages and 
disadvantages of all types of classroom 
and special room seating. Any school 
contemplating buying classroom fur- 
niture will find this booklet a handy 
guide to quality purchasing. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL FURNITURE 
TopAY. Published by The American 
Seating Co. in cooperation with the 
School Facilities Council. Free copies 
may be ordered by circling number 
877 on the Reader Service Card. 


GUIDANCE 


Counseling programs. How good is the 
counseling and guidance program in 
your schools? What programs can you 
compare it with? The answers to these 
questions may well be supplied by a 
new book published by the guidance 
service department of Science Re- 
search Associates. ' 

A searching look at the values and 
duties of guidance, the book looks 
closely at six model programs to find 
fundamentals to be followed in the 
search for wise counseling. The book 
blueprints sound guidance principles, 
suggests methods for early identifica- 
tion and motivation of talented stu- 
dents and serves as a guide to the edu- 
cation of all children. 

At the same time it does not avoid 
the other side of counseling, the pit- 
falls to which it can lead and the ways 
they can be avoided. Whether your 
schools have good counseling programs 
now or not, this book will serve as a 
valuable addition to your counseling 
library—and a study of the programs 
presented should yield many interest- 
ing and important ideas that you can 
put into effect. 


PREPARING STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE. 
Published by Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10. $1.50. 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district? 


Our best editorial material 
comes directly from people like 
you, people who are actually 
confronted with problems of 
school management and are 
finding ways to solve them. 

If your district has found a 
good solution to a problem in 
school management, or if you 
have a problem and need help 
finding.a solution, let us hear 
from you. We endeavor to re- 
turn any unused manuscripts. 


School Management is the 
best platform from which 
to discuss the problems of 


your schools 
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_.. the new look 


in typing 
efficiency 


Electric 


The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 
tell you—this is new. The alive, eager 
response of the individually adjustable 
keyboard.,.the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide 
Carriage that ends the crash of carriage 
stops... these and 25 other engineer- 
ing achievements make teaching easier, 
help students advance more rapidly. De- 
pendable, easy to maintain—this is the 
world’s finest teaching typewriter. 

















Complete mechanization! That’s the new Burroughs 
accounting plan—the answer to the year-by-year 
increase of schools, students and bookkeeping work. 


Here’s a plan that takes full advantage of the unsur- 
passed speed and flexibility built into both the numeri- 
cal and typing Sensimatics. A plan of descriptive 
accounting that brings you advantages like these: more 
results with less effort. Greater accuracy. Smoother 
work flow. Facts and figures the instant you want them. 








Ta 








Here’s COMPLETE mechanization for 
your school accounting system 


Revenue accounting? Budgetary accounting? Check 
writing, payroll, and student activity accounting? Even 
a newly trained operator can race through them all— 
switching from one to another at the flick of a knob. 


You'll find the free booklet about this 
plan well worth yourattention. You can get 
your copy at our nearby branch office. Or 
write to Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks; 


(Circle number 707 for -more information) 





Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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TESTED and PROVED! 
Efficiently runs all 
papers—from post- 
cards to newsprint. 











TESTED and PROVED! 


Automatically feeds 
papers that have 
been cut unevenly. 















TESTED and PROVED! 


New separator fingers 
eliminate side rub- 
bers and adjustments. 





FOR EVERY BUDGET 


Model 70—Hand operated, with 
all the features except electric 
MK kcass ksenacdetceon $214.50 


Model 76A—Electric, with Auto- 
matic Start-Stop......... $299.50 





Model 76B8—Electric, with 11° 
and 14” cylinder stop selector 
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HERES THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
SCHOOL DUPLICATING PROBLEMS 
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AVAILABLE IN 
ELECTRIC OR 
HAND-OPERATED 
MODELS 


Mark Il CONQUERORS 


new paper feed that passes every test! 


Here’s proof that Heyer Conqueror Spirit Du- 
plicators are specifically engineered and con- 
structed to cope with the special problems and 
hard usage that are common in school duplicat- 
ing. Following are some excerpts from a recent 
unsolicited testimonial regarding a Conqueror 


purchased 5 years ago by a school: “... twelve 
different teachers using this machine... never 
had to give the girls any instructions’—“. .. its 


simplicity of operation and the ruggedness of 
the machine itself is quite a combination.”— 
“... thousands of sheets of paper of all grades, 
sizes and weights have gone through this ma- 
chine, and never once did it falter.” 


Today, Heyer combines that established superi- 
ority with exciting, years-ahead innovations and 
improvements to bring you the brilliant new 
Mark III Series. They are so simple to operate 
a child can run them. They will dependably 
print on all papers—in 1 to 5 colors at once... 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


Mail coupon today for new illustrated 
Catalog describing complete line of 
Heyer Duplicators and 
Supplies, 


and details 
about a ONE WEEK 
FREE TRIAL of a 
Mark I Conqueror 
Spirit Duplicator. 

No obligation, 
of course. 





anything typed, drawn or written on a spirit 
master. Conquerors deliver 330 copies in just 
3 minutes, at only a fraction of a cent each. 
Deeper feed tables have up to twice as much 
paper capacity as some competitive models. 


In addition, you save both time and money with 


_ such Heyer “firsts” as a Feed Tension Control 


at no extra charge... Copy Positioner Control, 
that raises or lowers copy quickly, effortlessly 
... Visible Fluid Supply, that conquers the prob- 
lem of running dry . . . a built-in Copy Counter 
that conquers waste . . . and the Automatic 
Start-Stop (on electric models), that shuts off 
the machine when the last sheet is fed through. 


Sold and serviced by a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of selected dealers, and backed by Heyer’s 
56-year reputation for superior quality and per- 
formance, a Heyer Mark III Conqueror is your 
best buy in spirit duplicators. 














(Circle number 714 for more information) 
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| The HEYER Corporation 3-59 | 
1828 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. Ill. 
1 Gentlemen: 1 
1 Please RUSH my FREE Catalog and infor- 1 
mation about a ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL. 
| NAME 1 
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ADDRESS 
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See how PLEXIGLAS “gives” with a blow... without breaking ! 








Increase safety and reduce maintenance costs in your school by 
installing PLEx1GLas® acrylic plastic glazing in windows, doors, 
partitions and skylights. Get the advantages of resistance to 
breakage and weather, easy installation, crystal-clear transparency 
or glare-reducing colors. PLExIGLAs is also a _ practical and 
stimulating material for vocational arts projects. Look for the 
name of your nearest authorized dealer under PLExiGLas in the 
Plastics section of telephone directories in major cities. 

In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Lid., West Hill 

Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., Toronto. 


PRY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 

— COMPANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


CALL YOUR AUTHORIZED PLEXIGLAS DEALE 


PROMPT DELIVERY * TECHNICAL ADVICE * FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND COLORS 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


selecting the 


| @ @ @ Here are two questions which your administration 


and board should be asking as your present senior class 
approaches graduation: 

1. Are all of our able students going on to college? 

2. Are we guiding each of our college-bound students 

to the right college for his or her abilities? 

Last September, Professor Benno G. Fricke, a psychologist 
at the University of Michigan, read an important paper 
which can help you answer these questions.* As so often 
happens, however, his research came to the attention of 
only a very small audience of specialists. This limited audi- 
ence—mostly college admissions officers—is important, of 


right college 


course. These people must do something promptly to im- 
prove our country’s wasteful and whimsical method of se- 
lecting college candidates. But the high school, itself, can 
do much to steer a student not only to a college that will 
accept him, but to a college in which he can hope to find 
an academic pace geared to his individual abilities. 

We have presented the following long extract from Dr. 
Fricke’s study (in spite of the fact that it is obviously directed 
to college admissions officers and not local school officials) 
because we believe it will give you and your public an 
insight into the whole problem of guiding high school grad- 
vates who are college-bound. 


# One of the most important prob- 
lems each college has_ revolves 
about the question “who shall be 
admitted?” In most institutions an 
admissions officer and his assistants 
decide whether or not each appli- 
cant is qualified for admission. The 
role of the admissions officer is ob- 
viously a crucial one. He, more than 
anyone else, determines what use is 
made of tests in admission to college. 
It is for this reason that last summer 
I conducted a questionnaire survey 
of 330 college admissions officers. 

Before I give you some specific 
results from the survey, an interpre- 
tation of them, and some suggestions 
for the future, I would like to share 
with you six items of background 
information. 

The first item is that research 
over a period of many. years has 
shown that colleges in this country 
differ markedly with respect to the 
quality or ability level of freshmen 
they enroll. In 1937 the range in 
average IQ in the 323 colleges in 
the norm group for the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination was from an IQ of 94 








*TESTS, STUDENTS, STANDARDS and ADMIS- 
SIONS OFFICERS. By Benno G. Fricke, re- 
printed from Long Range Planning for Edu- 
cation published by American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 1958. 
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to an IQ of 123. Certainly it seems 
reasonable to expect that if the 
average IQ for each of the 1,800 
colleges in the country had been 
computed there would have been 
many institutions with averages be- 
low 94 and above 123. The data I 
have collected from admissions of- 
ficers and from other sources strong- 
ly support the view that colleges, 
both public and independent, differ 
considerably in the quality of fresh- 
men they admit. While this varia- 
bility among institutions may dis- 
turb some of you, it rather pleases 
me to think that there is a college 
with an appropriate ability level for 
almost every high school graduate. 
I said almost, because we do not, so 
far as I know, have a college with 
an average ability level high enough 
so that the top 3% of the high school 
graduates would be about average 
and challenged at their level. And 
it may be true that we do not now 
have a formal college program ap- 
propriate for the bottom 3%. 

The second bit of information is 
that students enrolled in any one 
college do not have the same abil- 
ity; the differences among students 
are tremendous. This great hetero- 
geneity in ability probably means 
that, if each student is to do satisfac- 
tory work in his institution, most of 


the bottom quarter will have to 
work much harder than the average 
student and most of the top quarter 
need not exert themselves. 


Half freshmen graduate 
A third item of information we 


. should be aware of is that a_ large 


number of freshmen who enter col- 
lege with the intention of graduat- 
ing do not graduate. The percentage 
of freshmen who graduate is usually 
placed somewhere around 50. This 
is a great loss in human resources. 

A fourth item is that academic 
aptitude test scores and other intel- 
lectual or achievement variables 
such as average high school grade or 
high school rank correlate substan- 
tially with academic success in col- 
lege. Literally thousands of predic- 
tion studies have been done with 
these variables. One thing we prob- 
ably do not need is another study 
which correlates these standard pre- 
dictors with college success. The ex- 
tent of the relationship has remained 
essentially the same for all colleges 
for the past 35 to 50 years. 

The relationships which have 
been established permit us to indi- 
cate that those with low scores are 
likely to do unsatisfactory work and 
those with high scores are likely to 
do satisfactory or better work. A 
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concrete way of seeing the signifi- 
cance of the relationship is to ex- 
amine the college grades of those 
who are at the extremes in ability. 
In general, those who rank in the 
bottom 5% of their freshman class 
have about one chance in 11 of do- 
ing as well as or better than the 
average student. Those who rank in 
the top 5% of their class in ability 
have about 10 chances in 11 of do- 
ing better than the average student. 

A fifth point is that many varia- 
bles and factors other than tested 
aptitude and high school perform- 
ances have been investigated as pos- 
sible predictors of college success, 
but nothing of much practical im- 
portance has been uncovered. While 
it is true that studies usually find 
that the children of professional 
parents perform better in college 
than children of semiskilled parents, 
that students who were leaders in 
high school perform better in col- 
lege than students who were not 
leaders in high school, and that stu- 
dents who were given favorable 
forecasts by school principals per- 
form better in college than students 
who were given less favorable fore- 
casts by school principals, and so on, 
this does not provide much, if any, 
new valid information. Almost al- 
ways the two student groups differ 
in tested aptitude and high school 
achievement. If this difference is 
taken into account, or controlled, 
then almost never do the two groups 
perform differently in college. 

One of the variables which many 


attempts have been made to assess _ 


is personality. While it seems reas- 
onable to believe that many stu- 
dents fail or succeed in college large- 
ly because of their personality, the 


important point is that at the pres- 
ent time we cannot identify them by 
techniques currently available, in- 
cluding the interview. 

A sixth and final point is that re- 
search in a variety of areas shows 
that, in general, more accurate as- 
sessments and predictions are made 
by a formula or actuarial table than 
by an expert in human behavior. 
The human judge is not very relia- 
ble and tends to overvalue informa- 
tion with little or no validity. Studies 
disclose that more accurate aca- 
demic predictions can be made by a 
mechanical combination of test 
scores and previous academic rec- 
ord than by assessment psycholo- 
gists who are trained in evaluating 
people. 

I would like now to review briefly 
some data on the predictive ability 
of admissions officers. While I do 
not know how accurately individual 
admissions officers can predict stu- 
dent performance, I do have two 
sets of data concerned with the pre- 
dictive ability of a substantial group 
of college admissions officers. 

The first set of data was collected 
by Henry S. Dyer. Eighty of the na- 
tion’s leading admissions officers 
were asked to evaluate 12 applicant 
case histories and predict each one’s 
performance in college. Dyer indi- 
cated that the admissions officers 
were presented with “all of the 
available data on 12 admissions 
cases taken from college files.” The 
differential forecasts were to be in 
one of four categories: superior, 
average, inferior, and _ flunk-out. 
The table (below) shows the predic- 
tions and the actual performance. 

At least two points merit com- 
ment. First, and perhaps most im- 





Prediction of Students’ Performance in College by 80 Admissions Officers 














Student Superior Average Inferior Flunk-Out Total 
. 0 W/13 43 24 80 
 - Bicpecees W/3 37 28 12 80 
i AE ee w/0 8 36 36 80 
SS aa 9 w/49 18 4 80 
ip Aen 39 31 0 uw /4 74 
Ee a 9 M/65 5 1 80 
SE Wee é.xee ee Mw /67 12 0 1 80 
“A eae 43 32 3 w/2 80 
OL aa 17 51 10 w/2 80 
a 43 37 0 w/0 80 
ME BUatccevee 0 w/1\1 25 44 80 
a /80 0 0 0 80 
Es dick < ead ees 310 346 168 130 954 








1 / = actual performance position of the student. 











This table shows how admissions officers’ predictions of success matched 
reality. For example, 36 said Case 3 would flunk. He actually did superior work. 





portant, the admissions officers do 
not agree with each other. The im- 
plications of this are overwhelming. 
It suggests that an institution prac- 
ticing “selective admissions” may 
enroll one group of students from a 
specific set of applicants if it has 
Mr. X as its admissions officer, but 
may enroll a different group of stu- 
dents from the same set of appli- 
cants if it happens to have Mr. Y as 
its admissions officer. The admis- 
sions oOfficer’s personality, needs, 
values, biases, and so on undoubt- 
ediy determine consciously or un- 
consciously the applicants he thinks 
will succeed or are qualified for ad- 
mission. Mr. X may tend to favor 
applicants who are extrovertive, or 
submissive, or regular church-goers, 
or “from a good upper-class home,” 
or academic overachievers, or physi- 
cally robust, or other things. 

Mr. Y may give preference to ap- 
plicants who attended large public 
high schools, or made a special ef- 
fort to be interviewed on campus, or 
applied early for admission, or did 
or were something else. It is not that 
these criteria are completely lacking 
in validity; but the same ones are 
not used by all admissions officers, 
and sometimes the same informa- 
tion operates in different directions. 

Case One turned out to be average 
but 24 admissions officers thought 
he would “flunk out.” If you were 
Case One and were, by chance, un- 
fortunate enough to have had one 
of the 24 evaluate your application, 
you would have been refused ad- 
mission. And it is probable that you 
would have been refused by the 43 
admissions officers who judged you 
to be one who is likely to be “in- 
ferior.” 

The second thing deserving com- 
ment is the inaccuracy of the pre- 
dictions. Only 13 of the 80 correctly 
predicted Case One’s performance. 
Only a small minority of all predic- 
tions were right. Thank goodness 
for Case 12! 


Questionnaire results 


Now for some results from the 
questionnaire survey of the 330 col- 
lege admissions officers I contacted 
last summer. About 94% of them 
answered the questions upon which 
the following material is based. Ac- 
cording to the admissions officers, 
one third of the institutions now use, 
for admissions purposes, ability test 
scores for practically all (90% or 
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‘No.l TYPEWRITER 


... for teaching? a, 


...for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 
sons for this are sound. 

Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 

Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- 
ways marked ‘Royal as a pioneer in typewriter 
advancements and design improvements. 


nove’ ! lOve you' 





To these, the new Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on theshorter finger keys. 


For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
to teach, easier to learn, with a modern Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 
classroom or school office. 


standard Product of Royal McBee 
Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 


(Circle number 728 for more information) 
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more) of their freshman applicants. 
Over four-fifths of the private insti- 
tutions use tests in evaluating appli- 
cants, but only one-fourth of the 
major state-supported institutions 
use them. Only about one-third of 
the institutions who do not now use 
tests think it is likely that in about 
five years they will request appli- 
cants to present ability test scores; 
almost half of the admissions officers 
said they did not know whether 
their institution would require abil- 
ity test scores for admission, and the 
remainder, almost one-fifth, said 
their institution would not be using 
tests for admission. 

While about 90% of the admis- 
sions officers said their institution 
had information on the tested ability 
and high school performance of en- 
rolled students, less than half said 
they knew the approximate mean 
and standard deviation of the scores 
of their freshmen. 


Releasing information 


About half of the admissions of- 
ficers said they and their institution 
would be willing to release informa- 
tion on the quality of their freshmen 
to other admissions officers through- 
out the country. Only about 10% of 
the admissions officers who had the 
information said they would not re- 
lease it. 

I asked the admissions officers, 
“If a freshman applicant were to 
ask you for the mean ability test 
score and HSPR (or average high 
school grade) of freshmen enrolled 
at your institution, and you had the 
information, would you give it to 
him?” About one-third answered 
“Yes,” one-quarter answered “No,” 
about one-third answered “Don’t 
know,” and the remainder, less than 
one-tenth, did not answer the ques- 
tion. Only about one-fifth of the in- 
stitutions now supply freshman ap- 
plicants information on the tested 
ability and/or high school perform- 
ance of enrolled freshmen. 

Although some admissions of- 
ficers could not believe I was seri- 
ous, I asked them, “In general do 
you think it would be wise for insti- 
tutions to discourage or refuse fresh- 
man applicants whose tested ability 
and past performance is considera- 
bly above the average freshman in 
the institution?” A little less than 
10% answered “Yes,” about 80% 
answered “No,” and 14% _indi- 
cated they were “Undecided.” 


When asked, “Have you ever 
discouraged or refused admission to 
an applicant because his tested abil- 
ity and/or past performance was 
too much higher than the average 
freshman in your institution?” only 
about 3% said “Yes.” 

Percentages ranged from zero to 
50 in answer to the question, “Ap- 
proximately what percentage of the 
freshmen who are accepted for ad- 
mission by your institution do you 
personally feel are not sufficiently 
qualified to do satisfactory college 
work?” However, the average was 
about 6%. 

A little more than half the admis- 
sions officers said they would re- 
fuse admission or would be likely to 
refuse admission to applicants who 
rank below a certain score on an 
aptitude test or an HSPR, (average 
high school grade), or on a combi- 
nation of them. A little less than 
half would not refuse them. 

Space does not permit quoting the 
many interesting comments made by 
the admissions officers on their ques- 
tionnaires and in their letters. But 
following are a few which reflect 
rather typical problems or points of 
view. The admissions officer of a 
junior college, in explaining why he 
had indicated that from six to 10% 
of those accepted were insufficiently 
qualified to do satisfactory college 
work, said, “As a public junior col- 
lege we are obliged to admit any 
student making application. A num- 
ber of them are inadequately trained 
or do not have the mental capacity 
to do college work.” The admissions 
officer of one of the major institutes 
of technology indicated he felt 0% 
were insufficiently qualified and that 
“In general, failures are due to emo- 
tional or motivational problems.” It 
is of special significance that the cor- 
relation between tested ability and 
grade-point average he reported for 
his institution was .55-.64. The ad- 
missions officer of a woman’s college 
who did not know the correlation 
between test scores and college 
achievement in the college felt only 
from one to 5% were insufficiently 
qualified. He said, “We allow a 
handful of students—usually with 
alumni connections—to gamble on 
succeeding in college in the face of 
the prospects of failure indicated by 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board tests.” 

What does the questionnaire data 
and the rest of the information I 


have presented all add up to? My 
answer, in one sentence is: many 
freshmen will continue to be en. 
rolled in institutions where they are 
unlikely to be successful or chal. 
lenged and productive. The major 
problem I see is heterogeneity of 
ability. This diversity among stu- 
dents makes it possible to predict 
fairly well that those who have the 
low scores will do unacceptable 
work, despite their effort and emo- 
tional suffering, and that those who 
have the high scores will do accept- 
able work without being challenged 
really to put forth their best effort. 
These students do not have an equal 
opportunity for success. As I point- 
ed out, high predictive correlation 
coefficients portray inequalities of 
opportunity for success which can be 
reduced or eliminated. Some admis- 
sions officers tell me that most of 
their applicants are qualified and 
that they turn down two qualified 
ones for each one they accept. The 
high coefficients they report, how- 
ever, make me doubt that all those 
who were admitted were really 
qualified. That is, failure for some 
of them can be predicted fairly ac- 
curately. 


Qualified for college 


In a time when so much stress is 
being placed on optimum use of our 
human resources, improved methods 
for determining who is qualified for 
admission to college X should be 
used. The phrase “qualified for col- 
lege” as commonly used lacks mean- 
ing. An applicant may be qualified 
for one college but not for another, 
and he may be overqualified for still 
another. In my opinion a student is 
qualified for a college if the achieve- 
ment you predict for him is at the 
class average; if his predicted 
achievement is below average he is 
not qualified, and similarly if his 
predicted achievement is above av- 
erage he is overqualified (or too 
able). If he is predicted to be below 
average or above average his needs 
can probably best be met by some 
other institution. One thing that dis- 
turbs me about the plans for numer- 
ous junior and community colleges 
is that they will tend to enroll stu- 
dents who are very heterogeneous 


with respect to ability. Many able 


students will find these colleges so 
convenient that they may miss a 
more challenging opportunity a lit- 
tle farther away. End 
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Schools Find a Better Way to Build 
with Armco Steel Buildings 


New gymnasiums in Largo, Florida, Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Weldona, Colorado, have 
much in common. Each is a basic Armco Steel 
Building. Structural members, roofing, and 
even some of the sidewall covering are all 
precision-made parts of standard buildings. 
Each shares production line economies. Yet, 
there all similarity ends! 

These basic buildings, plus architects’ 
imaginations, resulted in a totally different 
gym at each site. The Armco Building method 
permits wide freedom of arrangement and 
treatment; blends readily with masonry, 
glass, wood and other materials. You save 
dollars; gain exactly the building you need. 
For more information on why Armco Build- 
ings are the best and quickest way for you 
to build, use the handy coupon. Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., 4829 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


ARNCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS | 


4 Gymnasium. Largo, Florida 


Gymnasium. Middletown, Ohio 











Size____Expected “‘move-in” date. 





Name 





Title 





Organization 





Street 











(—? Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


pRMCO 


\//® OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division * The National Supply Company 
The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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A Husky Tournament Table—USTTA 
approved— 34” top—fiat green 
with white court lines—rugged 
electric arc welded 14 gauge 
structural steel frame. 


That a child can fold...in three seconds 
—No catches, latches or locks. 
Tops adjustable to allow safe 
handling by children. Exclu- 
sive Sico “‘floating fold”’ carries 
table weight. Works quickly, 
smoothly—without slamming 
or scraping floors. 


Pa =" 
6 

and roll away to store in 18" wide area 
. - - Stores in floor area only 
18” x 60”—can be rolled any- 
where on 3 in. rubber casters. 
Leaves playing area open to 
many other uses—yet can be 
set up again in seconds, 








DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE For a fully illustrated folder on the Sico TUCK-AWAY, write today to... 


~~. aaa ara pies Sib 8 By 7 


SICO MANUFACTURING CO. INC., DEPT. 507 0090 6215 EDEN AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINN. 
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New Jersey superintendents 
limit teacher hunting season 


Superintendents in New Jersey’s 
Bergen County have followed the lead 
of their neighbors in Nassau County, 
N. Y., (SM, Jan., ’59, p. 28), by adopt- 
ing a “no raiding” code covering the 
hiring of teachers. 

Under the code, superintendents 
may start discussions with a teacher 
who is under tenure or contract else- 
where, only during the two or three- 
month period between contract sign- 
ing and July 1. During this time either 
party may abrogate a contract on 60 
days’ notice. 

The code states that since it is diffi- 
cult to fill a position after July 1, it is 
not ethical for a superintendent to 
then consider a candidate who is under 
contract without consulting the super- 
intendent where the teacher is em- 
ployed. 

On the other hand superintendents 
are reminded that a change of position 
is frequently the chief means by which 
a teacher can improve his status and, 
therefore, superintendents should not 
“obstruct or hinder a teacher’s search 
for another position in accordance 
with ethical practices.” 
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Radio program beamed 
to student buses 


Students in the Weber County 
School District of Ogden, Utah, have 
a special radio program beamed at 
them while they ride buses to and from 
school during the week. 

Local radio station KLO, in cooper- 
ation with the Weber County school 
system, has established a regular half- 
hour “School Bus Show on KLO” 
every morning and a similar 45-minute 
program in the afternoon. The pro- 
grams are timed to coincide with peak 
school bus traffic. 

The station broadcasts music re- 
quested by the students and special an- 
nouncements of particular interest to 
the young audience. It also gives tips 
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on etiquette and bus safety, announces 
birthdays, recognizes bus drivers of 
long and distinguished service and 
gives recognition for outstanding 
achievement by individuals, groups 
and school units. 

To initiate the program, the district 
spent just $1,592 to install radios with 
front and rear speakers in 45 buses. 
Drivers were given special instruction 
on the utilization of the facility. 

As a result of the radio broadcasts, 
there has been a definite lessening of 
discipline problems on the buses. Noisy 
students are kept in line by their con- 
temporaries who want to hear the pro- 
gram. A further advantage has been 
increased contact between the schools 
and the community. Since the station 
can be picked up on any radio in the 
area, the school-orientated programs 


are listened to by a large segment of 
the community, increasing interest in, 
and sympathy for, school programs. 


Survey shows cars, 
scholars don’t mix 


A survey. of the last four senior 
classes at Madison High School, Rex- 
burg, Idaho, indicates that there is a 
direct relationship between the avail- 
ability of a car for school use and the 
lack of scholarship. 

The Rexburg study showed that no 
straight A student had the use of a car. 
Only 15% of the B students drove a 
car to school and 41% of the C stu- 
dents. But among D students there 





Too good to miss... 


Arrive by bus ... Levittown, N. Y. has instituted a 12-session course in bus 
safety for the district’s 40 drivers. Although the drivers had to pass driving 
tests to qualify for their jobs, the in-service course will re-examine their 
physical ability to do the job, and add safety consciousness. Drivers com- 
pleting the course will be awarded a BS degree—for bus safety. 


Arrive by boat . .. Some 20 students of the Bay Shore, N: Y. junior and senior 
high schools have been arriving at school this past winter, on the prow of 
an ice-breaker. The students live on Fire Island, off the Long Island shore, 
and during severe winters their regular ferries are iced in. We thought 
things like that only happened in the rugged north, where men are men. 


Arrive by hand . . - Notices of meetings of the Elmhurst Elementary School 
PTA in Toledo, Ohio, are always hand-delivered by the school’s students. 
Teachers use a rubber stamp to put the legend “PTA tonight” on the hand 


of each pupil. 


Arrive by accident . . . Students and teachers at the Roosevelt School in 
Tucson, Ariz., were a little startled recently when, in the middle of a fire 
drill, firemen from several station houses started arriving on trucks and 
setting up-ladders and hoses. Seems someone had forgotten to disconnect 
a relay that carries the alarm to the fire station, before pulling the switch 


for the drill. 
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Waste Mobile glides you into most 
active area of modern mainte- 
nance. Earns handsome profits. 
Sales efforts supported by strong 
advertising and publicity pro- 
grams. Field assistance from our 
sales force. Contact us NOW. 
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ACCESSORIES FOR WASTE MOBILE 


W-M CADDY—sturdy fabric carrier with ten 
roemy pockets for maintenance supplies. 
Converts Waste Mobile into janitor cart. 


W-M BAGS —choice of blue denim, white 
duck, and grey plastic in 4 or 6-bushel size. 


write for literature today! 
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Highland Park, Illinois 
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was a 71% incidence of driving to 
school and 83% of those rated E stu- 
dents drove themselves to their classes. 
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Smoking problems 
smolder at schools 


The problem of student smoking 
in schools is a growing one, according 
to reports from across the nation. For 
example, when Cleveland Superin- 
tendent Mark Schinnerer polled other 
large cities on their policies concern- 
ing student smokers, the bulk of the 
answers were along the line “when 
you reach a decision, let us know.” 

The Cleveland superintendent re- 
ceived answers from 47 of the 55 
cities ‘he queried. While most sys- 
tems bar student smoking in the 
schools, almost all admitted that 
smoking goes on, whether or not it is 
permitted. 

Meanwhile in New /York’s_ sub- 
urban Nassau County, many schools 
are reported turning to “permissive” 
smoking as a solution to the prob- 
lem. Under this plan the schools ad- 
mit that smoking is going on and act 
to control it. 

Thus, instead of having students 
sneak smokes in dangerous places, 
greatly increasing fire hazards, many 
systems have designated school areas 
where students may smoke with par- 
ental permission. 

For example, in one district a sys- 
tem of smoking areas and smoking 
passes was instituted. Students were 
allowed to smoke in designated areas 
only if they had passes issued by the 
school. These passes could be ob- 
tained only with parental permission. 

On the other hand, many Nassau 
school leaders stick to the old “no 
smoking in school” policy. As one 
schoolman, Supervising Principal 
Clifford Rall of Carle Place, put it: 
“Our policy is no smoking in the 
building or on the grounds. I believe 
it is not only a matter of discipline 
but also of health.” 
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Long hours don’t mean 
students are learning more 


A warning that the current trend 
towards expanded hours of school and 
more homework is a retreat “to an ob- 
solete concept of learning popular 40 
years ago,” was sounded recently by 
Eric Groezinger, director of elemen- 
tary education for the state of New 
Jersey. 

Groezinger pointed out that “more” 
and “better” are not synonymous and 
suggested that reading 20 dreary selec- 














a 
SAY... there’s a good 


suggestion! 


..- AND ONE THAT WILL 
SAVE MONEY, TOO! As 
soon as you've read it, 
why don’t you tear out the 
opposite page and pass it 
on to the man responsible 
for maintenance in your 
school? You'll both be 
glad you did. 





WeRRY WONT 
CURE CANCER 


If cancer is detected in its 
early, localized stage, the 
chances for cure are very much 
better. Play it safe and smart. 
See your doctor for a checkup 
every year. 


And fight cancer with a check! 


Mail it to 
CANCER, in care 
of your local 
post office 
—NOW 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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HP is HEALTH 
PROTECTION... 


—vital in a school building for those learning the 
8 Rs and those teaching them. 


H P also stands for the “Holcomb Plan” that can 
help your school get A+ in Health Protection. 


You see, Holcomb specializes in fast acting, easy- 
to-use, labor saving materials—cleansers, disin- 
fectants, deodorants, insecticides and cleaning 
tools. Here are just a few that help school. main- 
tenance men do a better job, faster, at less cost. 


N-DIT—Cleans, disinfects and deodorizes in one 
operation. Has full range disinfecting ingred- 
ients. 

WOODVALE-—Air Deodorant-Sanitizer. Kills 
objectionable odors fast. Reduces airborne bac- 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


1601 BARTH AVENUE 


Hackensack - Dallas - 


Be sure she gets 


HP with her 3Rs 


teria and helps prevent the spread of infectious 
viruses. 


ZEN—Holcomb’s amazing “dual detergent” 
toilet bowl] and urinal cleaner. Sanitizes and 
deodorizes as it cleans. Two FREE Acrilan 
(acid resistant ) Yarn Swabs with each case. 


DUSTLESS SWEEPERS—They clean, sweep and 
polish floors at one time without kicking up 
irritating dust. 


Holcomb makes more than 300 scientific cleaning 
materials. All are designed to take the labor, drud- 
gery and high cost out of “school keeping.” 


Ask your Holcombman to help you 
work out a special “Holcomb Plan” 
for Health Protection in your school. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Los Angeles + Toronto 
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tions instead of 10, will improve noth- 
ing. “What we should be seeking,” he 
declared, “are ways to prune out the 
deadwood in the curriculum” rather 
than. more time to teach what no 
longer needs teaching. 


Cleveland schools, libraries 
settle monetary dispute 


Cleveland's board of education and 
its public library trustees have settled 
a six-month dispute over financing of 
public school libraries for 1959 (SM, 
Nov. ’58, p. 21). 

The agreement calls for the school 


system to pay about $365,000—nearly 
$200,000 more than had been budg- 
eted. The library system will pay about 
$200,000. 

A cut of $100,000 was made in 
total cost by some trims in service, in- 
cluding closing of libraries in five ele- 
mentary schools. Facilities will remain 
open in the city’s 12 senior highs, the 
18 junior highs that have separate 
buildings, three special schools and 
the board of education building. 

The library system formerly had 
paid about two-thirds of the annual 
cost. Most of the school library em- 
ployees were professional librarians 
carried on the library payroll—an un- 
usual situation among large-city school 
libraries. 

But early last year the Ohio Su- 


Look what they’re doing... 





Vertical wall strips 
make room versatile 


= The most observed thing in a 
classroom, aside from the teacher, is 
the front wall which all students are 
facing. Generally this wall is lined 
with a-huge chalkboard which must 
remain there whether it serves a real 
purpose or not. 


In the recently-constructed Buck- 
ley Road Elementary School in Liv- 
erpool, N. Y., this lack of versatility 
has been overcome by the use of met- 
al wall strips. Running vertically 
from ceiling to floor, the strips are 
permanently installed about three 
feet apart and hold a variety of 
brackets that, in turn, support chalk 


boards, display boards or book 
shelves. 

The wall strips, adapted to schools 
by Architect Milo D. Folley of the 
firm of Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & 
Folley, give the Liverpool school 
versatility that is especially necessary 
in this growing district. 

“It would be difficult to alter our 
classrooms to fit the exact needs of 
students without these adjustable 
walls,” says Principal Nathaniel 
Perry. “Because we are a growing 
district, arranging rooms can be a 
problem. For instance one year we 
may have five second grades and 
four third. The next year this may be 
reversed. With these wall brackets 
we can adapt any room to the needs 
of its students.” 





preme Court held that a school system 
must support its own libraries if finan- 
cially able to do so. Citing this ruling 
—based on a case in rural Ross County 
—the Cleveland library trustees asked 
the school system to pay more. 

Library officials feared they might 
be personally liable for misapplication 
of funds if the old method continued. 

The school board said that it might 
be necessary to submit an extra oper- 
ating levy this year to make up for the 
unexpected budget item. 

Under Ohio law public libraries are 
technically branches of the school sys- 
tem. But they are governed by sepa- 
rate boards of trustees—members of 
which are appointed by the school 
board—and operate under their own 
budgets. 

The school libraries were closed for 
a week last September while a tenta- 
tive agreement for the rest of 1958 
was being hammered out. Final ar- 
rangements were made barely in time 
to prevent another closure at the be- 
ginning of 1959. 





School building costs 
topped by homes, churches 


The cost of the average school 
building is less per square foot than 
that of the average home, church or 
bank building according to a survey 
of typical Pennsylvania communities. 
The survey was conducted by Super- 
vising Principal Howard L. Hendricks 
of the Shillington school system out- 
side Reading, Pa. 

According to Hendricks, the aver- 
age high school cost $13.24 per square 
foot. The average home cost its builder 
$16.50 per square foot while churches 
and banks cost $17.80 and $23.10 per 
square foot respectively. 

“While schools require consider- 
able capital outlay,” Hendricks con- 
cluded, “they are still one of the least 
expensive types of buildings.” 


Pupils, costs, salaries 
going up, up, up 


The National Education Associa- | 


tion in a report on 1958 tells us that 
the trend towards higher everything in 
the schools is continuing. For exam- 
ple, the student population rose more- 
than one million over 1957, to a total 

of about 34,642,000. 
The average per pupil expense in- 
creased 5% over 1957, to $340. At the 
continued on page 41 
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year-round air conditioning, they’ll save 6 " O 


The Daviess County School Board wanted a school that met 
all of today’s needs and anticipated as many future needs 
as possible. They achieved this in the impressive new Daviess 
County High School. A good example of this progressive 
thinking was the attention given to the classrooms’ thermal 
environment. HerNel-COOL II unit ventilators were installed. 
They function right now as unit ventilators—heating, and 
providing fresh-air (outdoor) cooling when required. And 
they can switch to year-round air conditioning by installing 
a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler room. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING COSTS “IN LINE’’. The cost 
for this versatile equipment was in the same range as equip- 
ment not adaptable to air conditioning! Heating & ventilat- 
ing costs per square foot were slightly higher than those 
of some other schools in this area, but they were also lower 
than others! 
HEATING AND VENTILATING PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS 
AT DAVIESS COUNTY HIGH COMPARED 
WITH SCHOOLS NOT PROVIDING FOR FUTURE AIR CONDITIONING 














BIG DOLLAR SAVINGS EFFECTED WHEN CLASSROOMS 
ARE AIR CONDITIONED. The original decision to provide 
for air conditioning pays big dividends when the class- 
rooms are actually air conditioned. Large-enough piping, 
pipe insulation, condensate drainage system and proper 
control system were installed originally, so it’s simply a 
matter of adding a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler 
room! 

This they can do without disruption of classroom activ- 
ities . . . without expensive building alteration costs. And 
they can do it for an estimated 55c per square foot—a 
savings of 60% of the cost of individual packaged com- 
mercial cooling units and 72% of the cost of a duct-type 
air conditioning system! 


ESTIMATED PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS 
OF ADDING PACKAGED CHILLER COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF INSTALLING AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 











ADDING PACKAGED 
INDIVIDUAL PACKAGED CHILLER TO A DUCT-TYPE 
COMMERCIAL HERNEL-COOL I! AIR CONDITIONING 
COOLING UNITS SYSTEM SYSTEM 
$1.41 55c $1.96 
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scHoot a | scoo.s | county | scroorc | scHoot o 
$1.48 | $1.56 | $1.55 | $1.65 | $1.34 








Data based on actual schoo! construction cost figures in Herman Nelson files. For specific sources for these estimates contact School Air Systems Division, 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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DAVIESS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
Fred Taylor Burns 


MORE THAN 250 SCHOOLS 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 


hergel-200) I UNITS 


Install now at little or no extra cost, air condition later at a great saving. 


This approach to classroom thermal comfort has made such good 
sense to architects and educators that more than 250 schools have already 
installed HerNel-COOL II equipment. 

HerNel-COOL II is the first unit ventilator to offer optional air con- 
ditioning as well as heating, ventilating and natural cooling (with out- 
side air). Units can be installed so the school enjoys the usual benefits 
of Herman Nelson unit ventilation, including the famous DRAFT|STOP 
draft control system—the only system compatible with air conditioning. 
Then, at any time—immediately, or whenever the school budget will 
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ARCHITECTS allow it—the addition of a pack liquid chiller in the boiler room 
Walter Scott Roberts, Ben Johnson is all that’s needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 
ENGINEER AAF’s School Air Systems Division offers a complete line of — 


— for any school air need. All the air problems of a school— 
involving heating, cooling, moving or cleaning air (or a combination 
of all)—can be answered from one source: AAF School Air Systems. 


Charles Young & Associates 


GENERAL INFORMATION—Square foot- 
age: 126,000. Steel framing, brick, light- 
weight shale block, slab flooring, bar joist 
roofing, steel deck. Exterior of brick, glass, 
aluminum, steel and porcelain enamel. 71 
self-contained classrooms, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, kitchen, cafeteria, shops, library, 
administration offices. One two-story wing, 
remainder one-story. Foyer, corridors, cafe- 
teria, restrooms have terrazzo floors. Tile 
floors in classrooms. Fluorescent lighting 
and skylights set in acoustical plaster ceil- 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS 


COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


These Famous Brands Identify AAF School Air Systems Equipment 




















ings. 3,500 permanent gymnasium seats, Air conditioning unit 
1,024 in auditorium, Electrically operated erman ventilators © teeta S| So eee ee 
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sections. Stainless steel kitchen serves 400 
at a sitting. Terrace off cafeteria for outdoor 
dining. Complete classroom intercommuni- 
cation system. 
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contains important data 
on school air conditioning 


AIR -CONDrrig 


SCHOOL 
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FACT KIT 


Here’s an up-to-the-minute file on school air conditioning—an 
assemblage of material arranged to give you a clear picture of air 
conditioning as a factor in your new school. Includes important data 
on (1) how air conditioning affects the learning environment, (2) 
the cost of schoo] air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb estimates 
you can use in your own planning), and (3) the equipment for school 
air conditioning. In short, this Herman Nelson Fact Kit on school 
air conditioning contains information on every aspect of this impor- 
tant question. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE KIT TODAY! 


Please send me a Herman Nelson FACT KIT ON SCHOOL 
AIR CONDITIONING absolutely without cost or obliga- 


tion on my part. 
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HERE’S WHAT THE KIT INCLUDES; 


@ “AIR CONDITIONING AND THERMAL EN- 


VIRONMENT”. A timely article on the need for 
air conditioning in schools. Outlines all the fac 
tors affecting a classroom learning environment, 


“WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL AIR CONDITION- 
ING?” This article explains the thermal needs 
peculiar to schools. Tells how air conditioning 
can be most easily and economically achieved. 


“THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL’. Two special reports 
on the all-year school. A factual presentation of 
the pros and cons. 


“HOW TO EVALUATE SCHOOL SPECIFICA- 
TIONS”. Booklet explains the “how” and “why” 
of specification-writing. The four recognized 
methods, their advantages and disadvantages. 


ACTUAL SCHOOL COST STUDIES. Two sets of 
complete cost studies of actual new school build- 
ings. One set shows costs for installation of 


immediate air conditioning; the other gives costs 


for provision for future air conditioning. 


“WHAT DOES SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING 
COST?” This article deals with actual cost 
studies of air conditioned schools, relates the 


results in terms of averages you can use GS © 


rule-of-thumb estimates for your own school. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. Three prod- 
uct booklets, explaining (1) operation of HerNel- 
COOL I! year-round unit ventilators, (2) the fea- 
tures of the Herman Nelson Packaged Liquid 
Chiller for Schools, and (3) the beautiful color 
combinations available for HerNel-COOL I units. 
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same time teacher salaries went up too, 
reaching an average of $4,775, up 
4.5%. 

And, to add to the problems, the 
number of substandard teachers in- 
creased too, to 95,721. The shortage of 
qualified teachers was most severe in 
elementary schools and rural areas. 


cael snails 


Students, parents study 
great books together 


Students and parents in Long 
Beach, N. Y. have embarked on an 
experimental Great Books _ course 
where they are placed together in the 
same class. As far as could be deter- 
mined, Long Beach is conducting the 
only Great Books sessions in the na- 
tion where parents study and discuss 
the books along with their children. 

Under the program, each of three 
sections is mixed, with parents par- 
ticipating with their own offspring. 
Altogether 39 parents and 39 students 
are taking the course. 

“There’s something very stimulating 
about. parents and children contend- 
ing in the intellectual sphere, where 
status depends not on their normal 
roles but on the power of their intel- 
lectual arguments,” says Superintend- 
ent David G. Salten. 

And how do parents feel when their 
intellects are exposed to the hot glares 
of their children? “We meet on an in- 
tellectual level, which we never did 
before,” said one. 


ee 


Board votes to have 
no superintendent 


The River Vale, N. J. school board 
has decided not to hire a superintend- 
ent for the 1959-60 school year choos- 
ing instead to operate with a chief of 
plant maintenance and two principals. 

The town has been without a super- 
intendent since last August when the 
incumbent was fired for insubordina- 
tion, inefficiency, incapacity and neg- 
lect of duty. “The two principals now 
handling the system are, in the opin- 
ion of the board, doing an adequate 
job,” according to Board Member Paul 
Kern, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

The decision to go on without a 
superintendent was made at a meeting 
which drafted a budget for the next 
school year. Thanks in part to having 
No superintendent’s salary to pay, the 
board was able to reduce the budget 
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by almost $15,000 from the one cur- 
rently in operation. 
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Newark schools prove 
it pays to advertise 


When the Newark, N. J., school sys- 
tem decided to advertise for teachers 
(SM, Dec. ’58, p. 23) it had no idea 
whether this unique plan would bear 
any fruit but, with a limited teacher 
market in its own area, authorities felt 
the attempt could do no harm. Now 
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the administrators know what Madi- 
son Avenue publicists have been try- 
ing to tell us for years: “It pays to ad- 
vertise.” 

Ads for teachers were placed in nine 
major newspapers, as far west as Den- 
ver. They brought applications for 
teaching positions from such widely 
separated areas as Michigan, Alabama, 
Texas and Indiana and resulted in 
more people than ever before taking 
competitive exams for teaching posi- 
tions during the Christmas holidays. 
More than a third more applicants took 
the exams in 1958 as compared to the 
year before. 











one piece 
fiberglass 
deck-type 


HAWS series 2500 
.-- FOR SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL USE 


...@ complete deck-top, receptor and fountain 
unit of reinforced fiberglass, vacuum molded, 
heat laminated. No cracks, joints er rim for 
undesirable water accumulation. Units screw 
easily on prepared frames or cabinets. Choose 
from five decorator spiderweb colors and 
white at no extra cost; select HAWS Vandal 
Proof fixtures for virtually any purpose. Rugged, 
beautiful, yielding greater sanitation, 
maintenance ease and service —this is the 
unit for your project! Check on it: 

HAWS Series 2500. 


Write for detailed specs. And see HAWS Catalog in Sweets Architectural File. 





DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY } 





1441 FOURTH STREET °¢ BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 





Editor’s mote: This blueprint of 
Hackensack, N. J.’s internal reorgan- 
ization lays down fundamental laws of 
good management which can be ap- 
plied to a district of any size. In the 
following article we present a “before 
and after” look at the district's man- 
agement structure and outline the 
recommendations for improving school 
administration made by experts in the 
field. In a future issue we will bring you 
a second article concerning revisions 
in the district's business practices and 
procedures. 
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How to 


strengthen the 


of your 


schools 


MANAGEMENT 


When the board is overworked — and the 
superintendent is undercut — something is wrong with your operating 
policies. Here’s what one district did with the aid of a professional 
management consulting firm to redraw its organization chart. 


ye BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Hackensack, N. J., is a city of ap- 
proximately 32,700 located on the 
Hackensack River about 10 miles 
from New York City. The public 
school system includes four elemen- 
tary schools, one combination ele- 
mentary-junior high school, one jun- 
ior high school and one senior high 
school, all serving a total pupil pop- 
ulation of 5,300. The population of 
the community is relatively stable, 
however, so that the growth in en- 


roliment has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, gradual. 

The school system is governed by 
a five-man board of education. 
Members of the board are appointed 
by the mayor for terms of five years 
each. Local funds for the operation 
of the system are provided from the 
general revenues of the city, and the 
school budget must be approved by 
a board of school estimate com- 
prised of two members of the board 
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of education, two members of the 
city council and the mayor. 

It is important to recognize that 
the state education law provides that 
the board shall appoint a “secretary 
to the board” who shall be responsi- 
ble for maintaining the records, title 
papers, securities and minutes of the 
board, receive and disburse school 
monies and act as general account- 
ant for the board. The board may, 
and in this instance has, appoint a 
superintendent of schools who shall 
have general supervision over the 
schools of the system. In addition, 
the board may appoint a business 
manager to have charge of the con- 
struction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of school properties and of the 
procurement of supplies, materials, 
equipment and services under con- 
tract. In New Jersey, the business 
manager reports directly to the 
board and frequently the functions 
of secretary and business manager 
are combined in one person report- 
ing to.the board. Between 1952 and 
1957, the Hackensack board em- 
ployed a separate business mana- 
ger, but upon his resignation in 
March, 1957, his responsibilities 
were transferred to the superinten- 
dent. 

In 1953, local concern over con- 
ditions in the schools and the educa- 
tional program resulted in a changed 
membership and philosophy of the 
board. In its efforts to strengthen the 
management and control of school 
finances, the board became inti- 
mately involved in such details as 
preparing budgets for each school 
and approving all purchase requisi- 
tions. At the same time, an effort to 
strengthen the educational program 
and the staff necessary to effect it 
was underway. These changes gave 
rise to questions concerning the suit- 
ability of the existing organization 
and procedures for achieving the 
new educational goals. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that an independ- 
ent appraisal of current manage- 
ment operations would be desirable. 
The board invited proposals from 
several business management con- 
sultants and ultimately decided to 
retain the firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mick and Paget of New York. 
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oe OBJECTIVES AND METHODS OF STUDY 


The principle purpose of the 
Hackensack survey was to review, 
evaluate and make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the 
management of the school system. 
Specific areas studied in the course 
of the survey were: 


= Top management, including 


the board’s administrative 
policy determination and regu- 
lations 


® Central administrative office 

staffing 
'@ Non-teaching personnel ad- 

ministration 

@ Business management and ad- 
ministration including budget- 
ing, accounting, purchasing, 
related procedures and equip- 
ment needs 

= Management of the physical 
plant including housekeeping 
and maintenance 


® Cafeteria management. 


To make the study, a team of 
three specialists in the fields of or- 
ganization and administration, fi- 
nance, food services and plant man- 
agement and personnel administra- 
tion from Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget interviewed all members of 
the board, the central administra- 
tive staff and each principal. Min- 
utes of the board and reports of the 
superintendent and the secretary 
were reviewed. Financial records of 
the district were studied and dis- 
cussed with the appropriate individ- 
uals and financial data was analyzed 
with the secretary. An inspection 
was made of all physical facilities of 
the district with the maintenance 
supervisor. The consultants worked 
closely with the school system’s per- 
sonnel at all times, since the. pri- 
mary objective was to find construc- 


tive solutions to any problems that 
might be identified. The study 
started in early April and was com- 
pleted in June. 


How the schools were run 


At the time the survey was started, 
the Hackensack school system was 
organized as shown on the accom- 
panying chart (see page 45). Nom- 
inally, the board had delegated ap- 
propriate portions of responsibility 
for administering the system to the 
superintendent and the secretary. 
The board had not, however, de- 
veloped and adopted by-laws setting 
forth policies and administrative 
regulations by which the administra- 
tive officers might be guided in oper- 
ating the system. The organization 
of the system had not been clearly 
defined and there was some misun- 
derstanding concerning the assign- 
ment of responsibilities. To assist 
him in his areas of responibility, 
the superintendent had to turn to at 
least 10 individuals in addition to 
the seven school principals. The as- 


-sistant superintendent relieved the 


superintendent in the areas of in- 
service training of teachers, organ- 
ization of curriculum improvement 
and communications with staff and 
public but had no responsibilities for 
direct supervision of school opera- 
tions. 

It became obvious that the de- 
mands upon the time of the superin- 
tendent were such that he could not 
adequately supply the board with 
the type of completed staff work re- 
quired for it to make the most intel- 
ligent decisions. A rather natural 
result was for the board, interested 
as it was in the affairs of the schools, 
to involve itself in the details of ad- 
ministering those schools. 


os PROBLEMS OBSERVED 


The study team concluded that 
four major problem areas were ham- 
pering the administration and man- 
agement of the Hackensack schools. 


These problems were the result of 
the absence of clear-cut policy guid- 
ance or the failure to ‘recognize that 
the growth of the system, both in en- 
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rollment and program, had created 
demands for leadership which had 
not been met. The problem areas 
were as follows: 


= The board was devoting too 
much of its time to administra- 
tive detail 

®@ The role of the central admin- 
istrative staff members had not 
been clearly defined 

= The administrative staff was 
not adequate to provide proper 
leadership for the school pro- 
gram and for reporting to the 
board 

= The board by-laws being con- 
sidered for adoption did not 
recognize and correct the basic 
problems which existed. 


1) Administration by the board 

All members of the board agreed 
that the amount of time which was 
required of them to direct the sys- 
tem’s affairs was excessive. It had 
become common practice for the 
board to review and approve every 
purchase requisition prior to the is- 
suance of a purchase order, to su- 
pervise construction activities, to 
make a detailed item-by-item re- 
view of individual school budgets, 
to approve individual requests for 
transportation and home _instruc- 
tion, to approve individual teacher 
absences and to meet with the super- 
intendent to work out administra- 
tive details of the educational pro- 
gram prior to having received a rec- 
ommendation from the superintend- 
ent. Not only were these activities 
time consuming for the board and 
the administration, they also cre- 
ated delays in the normal opera- 
tions of the schools. 


2) Confusion concerning the role 

of central staff personnel 

While it was clearly understood 
that principals reported directly to 
the superintendent and that the staff 
in each school reported directly to 
the principal, the authority over 
school operations and staff of other 
central office personnel was not so 
clear. Teaching staff shared by more 
than one school, such as elementary 
foreign language and physical edu- 
cation teachers, found themselves 
reporting to the appropriate super- 
visor and to one or more principals. 
The supervisors tended to believe 
that their roles were truly super- 
visory, Over personnel as well as 
programs, while principals tended 
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to believe that the supervisors were 
advisory only, serving as sources of 
technical information not ordinarily 
possessed by the principal and regu- 
lar classroom teachers. The result 
was conflict. The need for clarifica- 
tion of responsibilities was one opin- 
ion shared by all principals. 


3) Inadequacy of staff leadership 
For a superintendent to provide 
the proper leadership to a school 
system, he cannot concern himself 
only with the day-to-day operations 
of the school. He must provide the 
planning for a forward-looking pro- 
gram and keep the board advised as 
to progress and needs. When, as in 
Hackensack, he must provide direc- 
tion to the activities of 17 individual 
administrators and supervisors with 
widely varying responsibilities, 
make frequent visits to the schools, 
recruit and interview staff as well as 
attend to countless other details in- 
volved in the coordination of a 
school program from kindergarten 
through high school in seven school 
buildings, either the forward plan- 
ning or the day-to-day supervision 
must suffer. In Hackensack, these 
conditions had resulted in: 


= Lack of coordination in activi- 
ties relating to all aspects of the 


guidance of pupils through 
their entire school experience 


® Division of responsibility for 
curriculum development and 
supervision 

@ Inadequate direction of the 
business functions. 


4) Weaknesses in the by-laws 

While the study was in progress, 
the board decided to adopt a set of 
by-laws which it had been consider- 
ing, even though they might contain 
weaknesses, in order that the board 
might have some official policies to 
guide the district. These by-laws 
concerned themselves not so much 
with policy, however, as organiza- 
tion and administrative procedures, 
Many of the policies which might 
permit the superintendent to take ac- 
tion without constant referral to the 
board, such as policies affecting con- 
ditions of employment and ab- 
sences, qualification for home in- 
struction or transportation, and non- 
school use of school facilities, were 
not included. Instead, the by-laws 
described how the administration 
should function, for example how 
in-service training of teachers was to 
be accomplished. They also created 
administrative conflicts by designat- 
ing the purchasing agent, mainte- 
nance supervisor, lunchroom mana- 
ger and medical inspector as staff to 
the board instead of assistants to the 
superintendent. 


os- RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


The study team recognized that 
there is no one best plan for organ- 
ization and management of a par- 
ticular institution or system, since 
much of the success of any plan de- 
pends upon local objectives and con- 
ditions, and the qualities of the per- 
sonnel filling key positions. A sys- 
tem which was striving to grow edu- 
cationally as quickly as the Hacken- 
sack schools, would have need for 
stronger management than those 
systems whose sights were not set so 
high. Certain needs and manage- 
ment principles are common to most 
educational institutions. Other re- 
quirements, however, are purely 
local. 

To strengthen the management of 
the Hackensack schools, the study 
made four major recommendations: 


= The functions and areas of 
responsibilities in the educa- 


tional process should be clear- 
ly defined and allocated 


= The organization for adminis- 
tration should be reconstituted 
and strengthened as depicted in 
the accompanying chart, (see 
opposite page) 

= The board of education by- 
laws should be reviewed and 
improved to insure a_ clear 
delineation between board 
policy and administrative regu- 
lations and procedures 

= A manual containing adminis- 
trative procedure should be 
prepared. 


It should be remembered that the 
purpose of organization is to achieve 
certain objectives through an as- 
signment of responsibilities which 
permits maximum utilization of 

continued on page 96 
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: THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HACKENSACK SCHOOLS 
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ABILITY GROUPING 


Good public relations can help win bond votes — but 
they can do more than that, too. Here’s the story of a 
district that made its community-relations program 
really pay off when it wanted to institute a major 
curriculum change 


= = w= Two days after school 
opened last September, the office of 
the supervising principal of a sub- 
urban school district outside New 
York City was packed by a mob of 
irate parents demanding to know 
what was wrong with their children 
and why he didn’t like them. 

On the same day, half-way across 
the nation, another school system 
was already running smoothly, with 
general acceptance by parents of a 
new grouping system in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

There are several similarities be- 
tween these two districts. Both are 
suburban, both have above-average 
student bodies, both have highly-re- 
garded school systems, both enjoy 
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the support of active parent groups 
and both decided to institute some 
form of homogeneous grouping in 
the elementary schools last fall. But 
there the similarities end. 


A big secret 


In the suburb of New York City, 
the supervising principal, school 
board and staff, decided last spring 
to institute homogeneous grouping in 
the fall. They told a few of their 
friends and then forgot about it. It 
was a big secret. 

When it was suggested that such 
a drastic change had better be ex- 
plained to parents, teachers and stu- 
dents, the idea was brushed aside. 
Either they wouldn’t know the dif- 


ference, it was felt, or they wouldn't 
care. And besides, the school system 
knew that homogeneous grouping 
was best for the students and that’s 
what really counts. Why waste valu- 
able time trying to explain it? 

Then school opened and the mob 
descended on the school offices. Did 
you ever try to explain to a hostile, 
raging parent why his child was not 
in the fastest group after the fact? 
It’s an experience that should, and 
can, be avoided. 


A better reaction 


In University City, Mo., a suburb 
of St. Louis, the experience was just 
the opposite. Parents accepted homo- 
geneous grouping and school func- 
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to your community 


tioned smoothly right from the start. 
But this was not just an accident, or 
the result of disinterest among the 
parents. It was the result of careful 
planning and an awareness of pub- 
lic relations on the part of the Uni- 
versity City schools. 

The University City schools have 
had an enrichment program for the 
top 10% of their students for sev- 
eral years. Under this program these 
students were given an hour-and-a- 
half a week of work with a special 
enrichment teacher. The rest of the 
students in each class were taught 
conventionally, though they were in 
general somewhat ahead of the na- 
tional norm at each grade level. 

The decision to try some sort of 
ability grouping came as a result of 
demands from teachers and adminis- 
trators for a better way to teach stu- 
dents. It was felt that through such 
a program it would be possible to 
give all students enrichment work, 
by cutting down on the range of 
abilities a teacher had to face in any 
one classroom, therefore allowing 
her more of an opportunity to do 
special work with those students who 
needed it. 


Continuing public relations 


Since the schools have had a con- 
tinuing public relations program, 
which includes sending copies of a 
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monthly newspaper to all residents 
of the district, (“It has long been 
the feeling of the board that all resi- 
dents of the district should be in- 
formed about school affairs whether 
or not they have children in 
school”), the people planning the 
new ability grouping set-up were 
constantly aware of the need for let- 
ting the public know what was going 
on—and why. 

In order to avoid any possible 
misinterpretations of the program or 
its intent, the University City edu- 
cators chose not to use any of the 
traditional names (homogeneous 
grouping, three track program, etc.) 
for what they were doing. Instead, 
they carried over the name they had 
given to their earlier program which 
had offered enrichment work to one- 
tenth of the students. The new set- 
up was simply called an “enrich- 
ment program.” (At the same time 
the schools embarked on a program 
similar to ungraded classes in its 
primary grades. But, again to avoid 
misunderstanding, this program was 
also given a special name used only 
in University City—‘the primary 
unit program.” ) 

Still thinking in terms of public re- 
lations, the schools decided not to 
send any news releases on the new 
program to daily newspapers or ra- 
dio and television stations in the 


area. “The school system had no 
wish to boast about programs that 
were still in their experimental 
stages,” said Communications As- 
sistant Richard M. Weiss, “and in 
addition we did not want to run the 
risk that, in re-writing our material, 
newspaper reporters might refer to 
the programs in terminology carried 


* over from other school districts. For 


example, we did not want any pub- 
lication to refer to the enrichment 
program as a ‘three track’ system.” 


A question of names 


Then, the question of what to call 
the fastest and slowest classes in the 
homogeneous grouping had to be 
considered. If, as has been done in 
some districts, one class was desig- 
nated as “fast” or “bright” or “gift- 
ed,” while the others were “aver- 
age,” “slow” or perhaps “back- 
ward,” there might well be a howl 
from parents of those pupils put into 
the classes for the not-so-gifted. 

After considerable discussion at 
the administrative level it became 
apparent that the easiest way to 
overcome this obstacle was to de- 
scribe the function and work of the 
classes, rather than the students in 
them. Thus, the classes containing 
students prepared to move ahead 
faster than most of their class- 
mates were dubbed “extended work 
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a Year FIFTH GRADE PUPILS AT ONE SCHOOL, 1957-58 
Class Regular Class “A” Regular Class “B” Regular Class “C” 
Subject | Qeediog | Work-Stedy| Lengeage | Arithmetic | Reading | Work-Stedy| Leaguage | Arithmetic} Reading |Work-Stedy| Longuege | Arithmetic 
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classes” while all other classes, since 
they were basically equal in ability, 
were called “regular work classes.” 

“We had no wish,” said Weiss, “to 
imply to the children in the ‘extend- 
ed work classes’ that they are better 
than the children of other classes. 
Nor did we want to imply to the 
children in the regular classes that 
they were inferior in any way. We 
chose to describe the work, rather 
than the children, as a matter of 
public relations with the pupils 
themselves as well as the parents.” 

Having chosen and named the 
program with a careful eye to the 


reaction of the public, the schools 
then prepared to publicize it gener- 
ally. Since the administration had 
chosen to by-pass the daily press, 
radio and television, most of the 
publicity had to be handled in the 
schools’ regular monthly paper. 
The September, 1958, issue of 
University City Schools carried a 
two-page spread describing the new 
program. It was illustrated by a 
simple, but extremely effective, 
chart (see pages 48-49), that showed 
every parent exactly how ability 
grouping would affect his or her 
child. A column of text beside the 


chart emphasized that this was not 
a revolutionary program, that it 
grew out of experiences of several 
years’ standing in the University 
City schools. It stressed the advan- 
tages that would accrue to all chil- 
dren in a classroom in which the 
range of abilities was somewhat cut 
down. 


Choosing students 


But this was not enough. The ad- 
ministration realized that no matter 
how clear, how simple, the whole 
program was made to look, there 

text continued on page 50 
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THE SAME PUPILS IN SIXTH GRADE, 1958-59 Year 
Extended Work Class “‘X”} Regular Work Class “A” | Regular Work Class “B” | Class e 
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N ORDER to expand the enrichment 
| program to include all third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade children in the 
| University City public schools, the chil- 

dren are being redistributed among 
classes within their grades. The redis- 
tribution is only one phase of the 


"program. 


The chart illustrates how children 
_ in one grade in a University City ele- 


mentary school were 


| classes for September, 1958. 
| classes used for the illustration were ‘I 
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would still, in the minds of some 
parents, be a stigma attached to be- 
ing in a “regular” rather than “ex. 
tended work” class. 

To overcome any such problems, 
a lengthy, detailed explanation of 
just how each child would be placed 
in his class was incorporated under 
the chart, (see text starting on page 
49). The text laid it right on the line 
to the parents—it showed exactly 
how students would be chosen for 
each class and why. Would a child 
with good marks necessarily be put 
in the extended work class? The an- 
swer was “no.” Other things had to 
be considered, including the charac- 
ter of the child, whether she need- 
ed to be challenged or was aided 
more by being the leader of a slower 
group. 

By the same token, poorer marks 
did not necessarily eliminate a stu- 
dent from the extended work class. 
And, no matter what class the 
child was assigned to, it was not a 
slow class, it was doing regular work 
and it would do enrichment work. 

The moral of this story is simple, 
perhaps too simple. The University 
City schools revamped their whole 
elementary school class alignment 
last September with a maximum of 
planning and a minimum of fuss 
and bother. By utilizing the simple 
realization that the whole commu- 
nity is vitally interested in every- 
thing the schools are doing—not 
just the money they are spending— 
they were able to get almost 100% 
support for their efforts, and by the 
second day of school everything was 
running normally. 


Parents are intelligent 


Halfway across the country the 
administration of a similar district 
forgot the simple fact that the 
schools are part of a community and 
that students and parents are intelli- 
gent people who want to know what 
is going on. As a result, by the sec- 
ond day of school the supervising 
principal was almost barred from his 
office by the crowd of irate parents 
waiting to see him, and the bad will 
engendered by this one mistake is 
still affecting the schools. 

Good public relations are wonder- 
ful for passing budgets and bond 
votes. But really good relations must 
be a continuing program, one that 
can pay important dividends having 
nothing to do with money. End 
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A fresh approach to 





CONFERENCES 























Is it necessary to maintain a double standard 
in regard to pupil progress? Or can teachers 
safely, and properly, tell.a parent all the school 
knows about a student’s abilities and achieve- 
ment? In Covina, Calif., the staff is taking the 
latter road. Here’s how they’re doing it. 
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= = = A_ remarkable  experi- 
ment in parent-teacher conferences 
is under way in Covina, Calif. It 
started at the beginning of this 
school year, and early reports indi- 
cate success. It may well lead the 
way to a positive method of keeping 
parents better informed as to how 
their children are doing in school. 
As in many school districts, Co- 
vina for a number of years has had 
a formal program of parent-teacher 
conferences which supplements_ the 
regular report cards. At the be- 
ginning of each year all parents 
were invited to their teacher’s room 
for a group conference, at which 
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time the teacher would outline the 
program for the coming year and 
answer questions. Following that, at 
the end of the first reporting period, 
parents were invited to set up indi- 
vidual conferences to discuss each 
child’s progress. An additional con- 
ference was scheduled at the teach- 
er’s option the second term. 

“We’ve never been completely 
satisfied with this system,” says Paul 
Salmon, district superintendent. “The 
conferences were frequently less ef- 
fective than their potential because 
teachers sometimes lacked proper 
information to convey to parents, 
and some teachers lacked the inter- 
nal security to tell parents what 
they knew that parents should be 
told. As a result, some parents went 
away from the conferences having 
been told that everything was fine 
and yet suspecting, deep down in 
their hearts, that such might not be 
the case. We decided to try to do 
something about it.” 


Parents object 


During the 1957-58 school year 
parent study groups were formed in 
many of the individual schools of 
the district. These study groups con- 
sidered many problems. One arose 
consistently in virtually every study 
group. Parents felt they were not 
being told all the things that were 
necessary if they were to understand 
their child’s educational problems 
and the solutions being attempted 
by the school. As a direct result of 
these parent study groups, the pupil 
personnel department of the dis- 
trict, working with a committee of 
principals, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
a procedure which would eliminate 
this kind of complaint. 

Parents over and over again asked 
to be informed in three general areas 
about their child’s progress. First, 
they wanted to know how he stood 
in relationship to other children of 
the same grade level on a national 
basis. Second, they wanted to know 
how their child stood in relation to 
his classmates. And third, they 
wanted to know how he stood in re- 
lationship to his own ability. 

It was recognized that the report 
cards used couldn’t accomplish this 
satisfactorily even if they were im- 
proved. Basic communications had to 
be established first. A worksheet 
(see box, right), to be used in con- 

text continued on page 104 


Interpretation of a Typical 


The analysis done by the teacher in preparing the worksheet (below) for re- 
view with the parent brought to light a very interesting series of facts regard- 
ing the learning patterns of seventh-grader Janie Doe. 





COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 


PARENT CONFERENCE WORKSHEET (Grds._4-8 
NAME Yanie Dok pm ee pare_l/ 5 



































H ACADEMIC ApTITUDE SCORE 
Low May find regular schoolwork 
very difficult 5 
Low May experience difficulty in 5. 
AVER.| learning some subjects 
HIGH |] Should accomplish grade work 7. 
AVER th normal effort 5, 
Should learn most school 
anne subjects quickly National Norm 7: { 
VERY | Capable of rapid & extensive Class Norm 8.6 
HIGH | academic learning. 
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Previous Test Data 
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1, Academic aptitude 


Janie’s academic aptitude scores have 
been consistently lower than the rat- 
ings and reporting comments she re- 
ceived from teachers for the past three 
years. Group tests of ability, given 
each year, have shown her scoring be- 
tween 105 and 115. Achievement tests 
covering reading and arithmetic have 
consistently indicated a retardation of 
approximately one year below her ac- 
tual grade level. During this time, 
however, Janie’s classroom ratings by 
teachers have been “high.” 

In brief, Janie has been “over-achiev- 
ing” in the classroom with respect to 
group test scores of ability and achieve- 
ment—and is “over-achieving” again 
this year as a seventh grade pupil. 


2. Academic achievement 


The academic achievement scores for 
Janie were up to national norm in only 
one area (arithmetic reasoning) and 
were only a year below national norm 
in reading and arithmetic fundamen- 
tals. The fact that Janie was in a class 
where the “class norm” was 8.6 (sixth 
month of the eighth grade) would 
suggest that she was in a high ability 
and high achieving group. This was 
essentially true. The class norm was 
based on an average of the “total read- 
ing” scores for the 36 pupils in the 
class. There was only one pupil in the 
class with an aptitude score in the 90 
IQ range. Nine of the pupils had group 
test IQ’s of 130 and higher and the re- 
mainder of the group had IQ’s in the 
100-120 range. 


3. Classroom performance 


Janie’s classroom performance was 
checked as “above grade level” by her 
seventh grade teacher in four of the 
six academic areas. This is difficult to 
understand, particularly when the rat- 
ings received in the work-study area are 
reviewed. Janie’s teacher indicated that 
her classroom work was not consistent 
with her achievement and aptitude 
scores. The teacher noted that Janie’s 
achievement was “not consistent” be- 
Cause it was above the performance 
level that would be expected. 


4. Work study skills 
In the area of work study skills, Janie’s 
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Parent Conference Worksheet 


ratings were again interesting. Be- 
cause she frequently failed to com- 
plete class assignments during speci- 
fied times, she was rated in the “sel- 
dom” column. As far as “observing 
work standards” and “organizing time 
and materials” were concerned, Janie’s 
teacher rated her as “usually” function- 
ing adequately in these areas. The 
teacher explained to Janie’s mother 
that for a child to be rated “consistent- 
ly” in these three areas, the child would 
have to be “on the ball” in all subjects 
all the time. Most pupils, it was ex- 
plained, do not function this consist- 
ently. Janie was one of them. Appar- 
ently Janie was stimulated by the rapid 
progress of her class group. The teach- 
er reported to the mother that although 
she frequently failed to complete as- 
signments on time in the classroom, 
she was very conscientious about doing 
them at home and was one of the most 
consistent in turning in her home- 
work, etc. 


5. Evaluative data reviewed 


The teacher showed Janie’s mother a 
mimeographed social studies test 
which had covered the work of several 
weeks. She also had reviewed previous 
test scores and had prepared a simple 
graph showing how Janie’s achieve- 
ment test scores had _ consistently 
lagged behind her aptitude test scores 
over a three year period. In spite of the 
consistency of these scores, the teacher 
suggested that a referral to the guid- 
ance department for individual testing 
might be considered, with the aim of 
more accurately determining Janie’s 
ability level by individual testing pro- 
cedures. She felt this was particularly 
in order because of the puzzling de- 
gree of “over-achievement” which she 
had noted in her report and also the 
anxiety noted during all testing situa- 
tions, both on standardized and class- 
room tests. 


6. Comments 


In summary, Janie’s teacher again com- 
mented on the anxiety she had seen in 
testing situations, and in some learning 
situations. She identified this anxiety as 
a “special or unique condition” that 
might be affecting learning. She also 
discussed with Janie’s mother the re- 


(GRADES 4-8) 


sults of a recent vision screening test 
which had shown. a possible need for 
glasses. 

This was not a sudden development. 
The results of the vision screening test 
for the last two years had given a 20/30 
rating, and Janie had reported both at 
school and at home that it was difficult 
for her to see the blackboard when she 
was seated too far back. 

The téacher and Janie’s mother 
agreed that this was something that 
needed further study. One previous 
examination by an ophthalmologist 
when Janie was in the fifth grade had 
indicated no need at that time for 
glasses, although the classroom vision 
screening rating was 20/30 then. Jan- 
ie’s mother explained to the teacher 
that she had planned another complete 
eye examination during the Christmas 
vacation. Janie’s mother was also quite 
willing to have individualized testings 
by the guidance department if ade- 
quate time were available for such 
service. 


7. Special plans 


In the area of special plans, Janie’s 
mother and the teacher agreed that 
there were days in which fatigue signs 
were apparent. These included slow- 
ness to get started with work, a kind of 
general droopiness, and at times a tend- 


* ency to be “tearful.” Janie’s mother 


agreed to see that Janie got to bed no 
later than 9 o'clock on school nights. 
The teacher and mother planned to 
confer again in January after Janic’s 
eyes had been checked and, if possible. 
individual examinations had been ar- 
ranged by the guidance department. 
The conference closed on a note of 
respect for the amount of effort Janie 
had been putting into the learning 
process. Both teacher and parent agreed 
that her classroom performance level 
was high. They agreed that as long as 
Janie remained enthusiastic and en- 
couraged about her work in school, she 
should be encouraged to put as much 
effort to it as she could. The stimula- 
tion of the fast-moving class, as well as 
the understanding by the teacher and 
parent would seem to suggest that 
Janie’s immediate future was being 
carefully observed and guided. 


























































STIONS TO ASK YOUR 


Few administrators or board members know what 
to look for in controlling their cafeteria opera- 


tions. Here are a few check points, backed-up by 
the recommendations of an expert. 


By RICHARD FLAMBERT  Flambert and Flambert, food consultants. 


= = ® It is estimated that over 70% of commercial 
restaurant failures are caused by lack of understanding 
of business principles, and by business principles is 
meant control of costs—food, payroll and overhead. 
The same applies to school cafeterias. Next to knowing 
how to cook, a cafeteria manager should know how to 
manage, and if she knows that, the rest will be easy. 
The manufacturer who produces a chair or an auto- 


mobile knows the material and labor cost of every 
component part. A cafeteria manager should be ex- 
pected to know no less. 

In order for a school board member or administrator 
to understand some of the problems of cafeteria oper- 
ation, and to be able to effect better policy and control, 
we submit a few questions, the answers to which could 
be used as a guide. 


QUESTION: Are we buying meat 
and canned foods by “specifica- 
tion”? 


Good PRACTICE: All _ meats 
should be bought on specification. 
There are various grades which 
meet government standards, and it is 
just as pertinent for the cafeteria 
buyer as the housewife to use them. 
A common specification would be 
“ground, fresh chuck, clod in, no 
fillers and with a fat content of not 
more than 25%.” It is just as im- 
portant to set up specifications for 
other items such as canned fruits 
and vegetables (although it is con- 
sidered better practice to use fresh 
or frozen fruits and vegetables when 
available on the market.) Frequent- 
ly it is possible to purchase frozen 
fruit and vegetables for less money 
than canned, and if there is sufficient 
freezer space, advantage should be 
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taken of seasonal price fluctuations. 
The great advantage of frozen vege- 
tables is the fact that they are all 
usable. A #10 can of vegetables 
weighing approximately 612 pounds 
does not contain 61% pounds of 
drained weight. We generally rec- 
ommend that extra standard canned 
vegetables and choice canned fruits 
be purchased, and that comparison 
be made in all canned goods of cost 
by the pound of drained weight. 


QUESTION: What controls do we 
use in receiving foods from our sup- 
pliers? 

GoopD PRACTICE: All food should 
be weighed or counted when it is 
delivered. With all due respect to 
the honesty of purveyors and sales- 
men, it is best to examine all in- 
voices or receiving tickets to see if 
you are receiving exactly what you 


are paying for. This applies to bulk 
vegetables, bread, cartons of milk, 
canned goods and meat. Invoices 
should be signed by the manager, if 
on duty. Scales are extremely im- 
portant. It is regrettable that many 
school cafeterias have no receiving 
scales and rely completely upon the 
honesty of the vendor. It’s important 
to remember that even the most 
honest supplier can make mistakes 
—and often does. 


QUESTION: How do we store our 
food—and how do we withdraw it 
from stock? 


GOOD PRACTICE: It is possible to 
get a great deal more food in a 
storeroom which is_ intelligently 
planned. Too often these storage 
areas are laid out by architects and 
contractors without consulting the 
cafeteria manager. For example, a 
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#10 can is seven inches high and a 
#212 can is four and three-quarters 
inches high. If you have 12-inch 
high shelves, they cannot accom- 
modate two #10 cans or three #212 
cans when stacked. On the other 
hand, if the shelves were 15 inches 
high, 50% more food could be 
stored in the same space! There is a 
different problem involved in storing 
prefabricated or frozen foods. These 
items deteriorate so it’s important 
to practice the “last in—first out” 
plan where fresh merchandise is 
stored behind older. 


QuESTION: Are we keeping up 
with modern techniques in planning 
and preparing food? 


GooD PRACTICE: Food prepara- 
tion has changed radically in recent 
years, with a resultant improvement 
in quality and economy. The cafe- 
teria manager should have a budget 
for appropriate professional - maga- 
zines and to permit him or her to at- 
tend conventions and _ meetings 
where cafeteria management is dis- 
cussed. Here are a handful of well- 
established, but new, developments 
in this field: Cooking potatoes and 
fresh and frozen vegetables, and 
browning meat in steam jacketed 
kettles; freezing meals in serving 
trays, storing them in freezers, and 
using them when required; chang- 
ing heights of work tables and pot 
racks to prevent fatigue, use of in- 
stant potatoes with resultant elimi- 
nation of peelers and, steamers. 
Standardization of pan sizes can 
save time if one size (No. 200) is 
used for both cooking and serving, 
thus saving the task of transferring 
cooked food from one pan to an- 
other. Some labor-savers commonly 
in use are carts; equipment on 
wheels; garbage disposal machines 
and pre-rinses; pot and pan wash- 
ing machines; mechanical dish, glass 
and can washers; automatic ice 
makers and crushers; vegetable cut- 

continued on page 102 
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WHAT SHOULD A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER OR A DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT KNOW ABOUT FOOD SERVICE OPERATIONS? 


1. He should have some technical knowledge of food service layout and 


5. 


equipment. He can acquire this knowledge in several ways. He should 
visit one or more school cafeterias and talk with the manager or super- 
visor. She can tell him what is good and what is bad about the design, 
layout and equipment. He should visit cafeterias in other districts and 
compare them with those in his district. He should visit equipment and 
fabricating establishments to find out what each piece of equipment or 
table is supposed to do. In this way he can also keep informed about 
new equipment. 


He should call staff meetings with the supervisory board service personnel 
and business manager for discussion of day by day problems, and these 
meetings should not be in the nature of a monologue or lecture. 





He should design a check list of questions regarding all phases of the 
food service operation, such as sanitation, food preparation, physical 
layout, service and other related matters. Literally hundreds of ques- 
tions might be included in this list. This check list should be filled out 
periodically by the superintendent or the food service supervisor. 


He should be able to interpret and evaluate cafeteria profit and loss 
statements, and then compare them with previous periods and with 
similar statements from other districts. 


He should know the difference in cost, maintenance and educational 
value of china and plastic, paper and glass ware, silver and stainless 
steel, and when the use of each is indicated. 


He should be sure that all purchases are by specification, that all food 
is prepared from formulas and that portions are controlled and pre- 
costed. 


He should be sure that cafeteria policies are planned for the benefit of 
the students. Too frequently these programs have been taken over 
for and by the school personnel and faculty. 


Most important, he should be convinced that the serving of a hot, 
nutritious meal in pleasant surroundings is of great benefit to a grow- 
ing child and to his ability to absorb education. Good food is at least 
as important as good teaching. Proper service can provide excellent 
training in table manners, nutrition, social intercourse, fairness and 
democracy. The school board member or superintendent should be the 
first to insist on a school lunch program—and he should spend sufficient 
time with it to insure its success. 





























EXPLORATIONS 


pleler-vale)\ 


The following case histories are reported as part of a 






joint research project with the Teacher Education Committee 
of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 
Our ability to continue presenting this material depends © 
on the willingness of our readers to share their experiences. 
With this in mind, we suggest that you ask yourself, 
right now, “What are we doing in our district that can be of 
help or reassurance to other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Here are some examples of what we're seeking: 
1) Any program that makes better use of teacher abilities; 
2) Any program that breaks away from traditional concepts of 


class size and space utilization; 3) Any program that makes ~ 
better use of the hours in a school day. 


Address your material to “Explorations in Education,” in care of this magazine. 









TWO DISTRICTS START ACCELERA- 
TION AT SEVENTH GRADE LEVEL 


TWO WIDELY SEPARATED SCHOOL districts—South 
Kortright, N. Y. and Rochester, Minn.—have adopted 
similar programs to accelerate able students in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, allowing them more time for 
advanced studies in high school. 

In South Kortright the more able and ambitious 
children are identified during the last month of their 
sixth year through the use of standardized tests, school 
records and teacher judgments. 

In the fall, as seventh graders, they are given French 
I two days a week, a combination of seventh and 
eighth grade mathematics and a special five-period- 
a-week reading course in addition to their regular Eng- 
lish program. 


As eighth graders these students are able to take. 


three days of French I, thus completing that course. 
At the same time they are free to take elementary 
algebra. 

As ninth graders, with these two courses behind 
them, they are able to go right into French II and 
plane geometry, sophomore courses, opening the way 
for more advanced work in later high school years. 

In Rochester, the entire spring term of the sixth 
year is used to screen candidates for an accelerated 
math program in grades eight through 12. Using the 
same criteria as the Kortright school, teacher judgment, 
standardized tests and school records, a list of the best 
arithmetic students is compiled. 

As seventh graders, these students (this year 75 out 
of 414 in the class) will take a combination seventh- 
eighth grade math course. Those who do well enough 
in this program will be allowed to take algebra in the 
eighth grade. 

Students taking algebra in the eighth grade will ad- 
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_every six weeks to review test and course results, dis- 




































vance to plane geometry in the ninth grade, higher al- 
gebra in the 10th, trigonometry and solid geometry in 
the 11th and calculus and/or analytical geometry in 
the 12th. a 

Submitted by Supervising Principal Edward A, % 
Burke, South Kortright, N. Y. and Director of Instruc- ~ 
tion Fred M. King, Rochester, Minn. 


STUDENTS SELECT TEACHERS 
TO ACT AS COUNSELORS 


STUDENTS AT INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOL, Vanderbilt, 
Tex., select their own guidance counselors under a- 
unique plan in operation since 1952. . 
Under the Vanderbilt plan, each of the school’s 14 
teachers is drafted by up to 20 of the 211 students, to 
serve as his or her guidance counselor. 
Each counselor meets with each of his students once- 


cuss problems and plan for the future. 

The idea of counselor-teachers was developed during 
an in-service workshop. Although many teachers lacked 
experience in this field, it was found that enough had 
completed some guidance work to be able to undertake7 
the project. Help was enlisted from nearby Texas A&M 
College, other guidance counselors in the area and from 
literature on the subject. 

As first conceived, each student in the school was” 
to be given a choice of any faculty member to serve as 
his counselor. Student and counselor were to meet once 
every four weeks. This set-up soon proved cumber=| 
some. For one thing, meetings were unnecessarily fre-7 
quent. For another, it developed that certain teachers 
were being badly overloaded through the free choice” 
system, while others had virtually no students with 
whom to work. 

The method has since been modified to give each 

text continued on page 61 
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the ultumate in beauty... 
function...durability... comfort 


















In any language it’s a functional 
grouping of Brunswick Study Top 
Combinations which awaits the 
students of this Junior High lan- 
guage arts class. Note 2- and 4- 
tier cabinets, color coordinated 
with seating to create a neutral at- 
mosphere with slight stimulation. 
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Designer's note: The new Brunswick Contemporary Series is “‘evolutionary”’ in concept. It 
will blend perfectly in every way with your current Brunswick Furniture. 

\ 
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contour molded of excluswe LIFETIME FIBERGLASS in six beautiful C | OFS for learning 








The new Contemporary Series is Brunswick’s finest expression of 
our continuing pledge to satisfy your school furniture needs... in 
terms of better learning . . . lasting value. 


The Contemporary Series is available now for immediate delivery. 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, School Equipment Division, Chicago 5 














Electronic engineers and chemists of the future find tough subjects easier, 
thanks to comfortable tablet arm chairs (arranged for lecture) and practical 





project table groupings. Bookshelves and 2200 series cabinets provide ample, 
efficient storage for materials, projects, books. 


The new Contemporary Series by Brunswick is everything you dreamed it would be...everything you asked for... 


Beauty—beyond description. From the flowing lines of the 
one-piece body-molded seating, to the gracefully tapered leg... 
from the Scandinavian-modern edges and subtle parchment pat- 
tern of the writing and table surfaces... you’ll find an infinite 
attention to design, detail and integrity. 


Functional—in every respect. All famous Brunswick func- 
tional ‘‘firsts’”” plus scores of new teaching and learning advan- 
tages are built into this incomparable series. Side-entry, foot 
angled Book-Store...Ophtho-Light (vision-saver) melamine 
surfaces .. . Float-Action desk top operation are but a few. 


Durable—beyond the years. New Lifetime Fiberglass has 
been laboratory and field tested to withstand the most rugged 
in-school use . . . is impervious to heat and cold. . . will not mar, 
scratch or dent. New melamine writing and work surface has 
same rugged properties . . . indeed, indestructible! 


Comfortable—just try it. All seating units are body-molded— 
compound curves conform to body contour. Eight sizes, each 
individually proportioned combine with resilient uni-structure 
frame to give added hours of movemenié free, yet disciplined 
comfort, for well mannered, at ease students. 





An attractive Brunswick-furnished 
Business Education Classroom, 
color keyed to create an indus- 
trious environment conducive to 
the development of typing and 
business machine motor skills. 
Note strategic placement of stor- 
age cabinets, cabinet sink, and 
bookkeeping desks. 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company ... and acompletely coordinated series of flexible, functional 
School Equipment Division, 623 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinois STORAGE AND SPECIAL PURPOSE CABINETS 


PI d: COMPLETE COMBINED CATALOG . . ° F 
sasocond: Ci liactudes ail catalogs shown below) in six coordinated Colors for Learning 
or the following individual catalogs. 
(CJ Contemporary Series, Furniture CZ Folding Partitions 
C Movable Cabinets C Folding Gym Seating 


O eee See. Laminated & CO Folding Basketball Backstops 


( Moduwall, Chalkboard-Wall Display C) Folding Wardrobes 
System (C) Folding Stages and Steps 
() Functional Color for the Classroom 


- 


YOUR COPY IS RESERVED... 


SEND TODAY for your copy of the new full-color 
catalog of the complete Brunswick Line of School 


Equipment of Advanced Design. No cost, no obligation. 
(or, if you’d prefer, we will send you individual catalogs 
on the lines indicated in coupon.) Ask also for your 
copy of the authoritative fact and idea filled booklet 
“Functional Color for the Classroom.” 


School or Firm 
Address 


 —_ a State 
A-1-554-333 
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student a free choice, but to limit the number of stu- 
dents who may elect any one teacher. Seniors each year 
are given first choice at picking an adviser, then juniors, 
sophomores and freshmen. As soon as a teacher is 
selected by 20 students, his name is withdrawn from the 
eligible list. 

Although a new counselor could be selected each 
year, most of the students, it has been found, prefer 
to retain the same teacher for the full four years. 

Meetings have been reduced to once every six weeks, 
allowing time between regular sessions for teachers to 
meet with students having special pressing problems. 
Counselors also meet with parents when possible and 
future plans call for more extensive parent-teacher con- 
tact. 

Now in its sixth year of operation, some of the bene- 
fits of the teacher-counselor plan listed by Principal 
James V. Clark, include: 


™ Increased academic proficiency, based on the lowa 
Test of Educational Development. 

@ Increased college attendance, especially on the part 
of better qualified students. 

@ Increased attendance at trade and _ vocational 
schools. 

= A freer and more relaxed attitude between students 
and teachers which would not be possible if the student 
did not believe the teacher was there to help him. 
= An apparent decline in the personal problems of 
the students. This estimate is based upon an analysis 
of a problem check-list filled out by each student. 

® A greater awareness on the part of teachers of the 
capabilities and interests of the students. This seems to 
have resulted in more successful teaching. 

# A belief by the majority of the community that the 
teachers really have the interests of the students at heart. 
= Improved attendance. 

= Better relations between teachers and administra- 
tors due to a clearer understanding of common goals. 


Reported by Principal James V. Clark, Industrial 
High School, Vanderbilt, Tex. 


ELEMENTARY STUDENTS LEARN 
IN “GOOD MANNERS” LABORATORY 


A “GOOD MANNERS” LABORATORY, designed to improve 





SUBMITTED BY 


~ Here’s what we're doing in our district 
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CITY STATE 








RETURN TO: Explorations in Education © School Management © 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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LET US SEND YOU THIS 


NEW DELTA CATALOG 


... It puts the world’s most complete line of power tools 
for school shops at your finger tips—offers a single 
source for 53 machines, 246 models, over 1300 accesso- 
ries. You can choose the right tool to teach every 
woodworking and metalworking operation—and stu- 
dents learn on the tools they’ll use in industry. 


DELTA TOOLS ARE SAFE 
DELTA TOOLS ARE PRACTICAL 
DELTA TOOLS ARE ECONOMICAL 


That’s why: 72% of U.S. schools teaching shop 
teach with Delta Power Tools. 


Send For Your FREE Catalog Today—Complete descrip- 
tions and specifications on every Delta tool and accessory. 
See the complete line at your nearest Delta Dealer and ask 
him about Delta’s unequalled teaching aids for shop instruc- 
tors .. . he’s listed under ““TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 
416C N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


ROGKWELL® 


(Circle number 746 for more information) 
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the social graces of elementary school children, has 
been instituted at Plainville, Mass. 

Under the direction of Principal John W. Rogers, 
the school cafeteria is turned into this unique lab every 
day of the week. The object of the experiment is to 
improve table manners through a positive approach. 

The manners program starts early in the day when 
all students are given classroom instruction in etiquette. 
Problems are discussed and solved in each of the class- 
es, and then the results are tested in the lunchroom-lab. 

During each of three lunch periods, one student from 
each table acts as a judge. These judges observe the 
manners of pupils at other tables and on each Friday 
cast their votes for the table deemed to have eaten in 
the most socially-acceptable manner. 

The group receiving the greatest number of votes is 
honored with a good manners plaque, kept on their 
table during the following week. A record sheet on dis- 
play in the cafeteria shows the winners over the year. 

Superintendent Kenneth L. Sharp, in reporting the 
experiment, tells us: “To date the program has been 
successful. Children are ‘manners conscious.’ The effect 
on the lunchroom atmosphere has been gratifying to 
parents and school officials and experience shows that 
the children have benefited.” 


Reported by Superintendent Kenneth L. Sharp, 
Plainville, Mass. 


NATURAL SCIENCE CLASS TAUGHT 
BY STATE CONSERVATION EXPERTS 


A UNIQUE TWO-WEEK no-credit summer school for stu- 
dents interested in natural science was a major feature 
of Gladstone, Mich., High School’s enrichment pro- 
gram last summer. 

The tuition-free course was unique in that students 
spent three hours per day in classes taught by special- 
ists furnished by the Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation and the United States Forest Service who 
planned the course in co-operation with Gladstone 
school officials. 

Subject areas studied were fisheries, forestry, game 
management, local geology and bird study. Each spe- 
cialist presented an illustrated lecture on his first date 
and followed with a field trip on the next day. The two- 
week course was climaxed by an over-night bird study 
camp-out in the Seney National Wildlife Refuge. 

The pupils, all having had biology in school, at- 
tended faithfully and were enthusiastic and avid stu- 
dents of their environment. Their enthusiasm attracted 
a number of adults to the classes, also. 
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According to Paul Challancin of the department of 
conservation, this successful experiment marks the first 
time that his department has joined with school author- 
ities in putting on a summer course of this type. 


Reported by Principal Leonard Newendorp, Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENT 
PLAN ADMINISTRATION TOGETHER 


FOR TWO YEARS TEACHERS have actively engaged in 
school administration in the city schools of Roanoke, 
Va. In this school system of more than 700 teachers a 
different approach in the administration of schools has 
released the creative talents of teachers on a city-wide 
basis. 

What are the concerns of teachers? How can they 
express their concerns about educational policy and 
practice? These and other similar questions motivated 
the central administrative staff to try to find out inane 
teachers really want schools to do. 

So we went to teachers to find some of the answers. 
Local professional organizations selected a representa- 
tive group of teachers to meet with the superintendent 
once a month to advise and offer suggestions. This move- 
ment resulted in an advisory committee. Elementary, 


junior, and senior high schooi teachers are on the ad-_ 


visory committee serving a two-year term on a rotating 
basis. No one can serve more than a two-year term. 
Over a period of years many teachers will have the 
experience of actively participating in school adminis- 
tration. Machinery is in operation whereby all teachers 
can communicate to the advisory committee. 

There is no magic in the way the plan works. It is 
merely a procedure whereby teachers assist the central 
administrative staff in the operation of the total school 
program. 

For example, one of the expressed concerns of teach- 
ers was a handbook for substitute teachers. The advi- 
sory committee, in consultation with the superintend- 
ent, decided that this was a need for the school system. 
It was then considered by supervisors, principals, and 
other members of the professional staff. It was agreed 
that a handbook for substitute teachers would be help- 
ful. Teachers assisted in developing this publication 
from the beginning to the completed brochure. Substi- 
tute teachers were called upon for suggestions. An at- 
tractive and useful publication is now in use throughout 
the school system. 

Teachers are eager to, have a part in the administra- 
tion of schools. When given an opportunity they can 
and do offer sound advice and good suggestions. It 
seems desirable to encourage active participation from 
those who are capable and willing to help in improv- 
ing the character and quality of education. We need 
partners in doing the best job humanly possible. Teach- 
ers are excellent resource people. They have a more 
personal and professional interest when they feel im- 
portant and needed in the gigantic task of public educa- 
tion. 


Reported by Superintendent E. W. Rushton, Roa- 
noke, Va. 
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Best for Training in Electronics 
knight-kits 


an ALLIED RADIO product 


<B 


12-in-One Electronic Lab Kit 


Widely used by schools for in- 
struction in electronics. Performs 
12 separate experiments with only 
a simple wiring change required 
for each p nts Spel (ocmnpeneel. 


**Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5-tube superhet 
radio project. Thousands 
used in shop training. 
Teaches radio construction. 
Complete with cabinet. 


83Y736. Only...... $16.95 


once moun eed not be dis- 
assembled). Projects are: receiver, 
amplifier, ‘‘broadcaster’’, code 
oscillator, flasher, timer, trans- 
mitter, electronic relays, etc. With 
all parts, including relay, photocell, 
microphone. Shpg. wt., 314 lbs 

83Y272. Only............ $14.95 


ALLIED’S 
452-PAGE 


1959 CATALOG 


Offers eve: 

tronics for the Soheek: 
Knight-Kits for training; 
sound and recording 
equipment; lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, elec- 
tronic parts. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-C9 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
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“"Space-Spanner”’ Receiver Kit 
Exciting school project; 
tunes world-wide short wave 
as well as broadcast. Packed 
with interesting features. 
83Y259. Only......$18.95 


See our catalog for many 
other fine Knight-Kits 








_ (Circle number 700 for more information) 


























Sanitizer — Drying Agent — Water Conditioner 





Eliminates towelling — 
speeds drying — re- 
moves old dulling film 
— brightens pots and 
pans — excellent silver 
dip — superior moldi- 
cide, and freshening 
odorless deodorizer. 


NO 
TOWELLING 


Qoeslaboe IN FOOD SERVICE OPERATIONS 


@ Kitchens — Restaurants — Cafeterias 
@ Hospitals — Sanitaria — Nursing Homes 
@ Schools — Universities — Resorts 


Cuts Overhead — Improves Over-All Sanitation 
Ask to See a Klenzade Representative 


(KLENZADE) ) KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 











(Circle number 739 for more information) 
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Honeywell Clockmaster Systems combine rugged, 
simple construction with a variety of attrac- 
tive clock faces, both flush and surface 
mounted, with dials sized from 9 to 18 inches. 
All are made to Honeywell's standards of 
quality and backed by Honeywell’s guarantee. 


This man’s job is making schools better. 


By working with educators throughout the country, 
the Honeywell man is aware of many of your time 
and programming requirements—can recommend a 
system that best fits your specific needs. 

Besides the Clockmaster, you'll be particularly 
interested in Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm 
Systems. Ask your Honeywell man about them. 
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A CLOCK AND PROGRAM- 
MING SYSTEM THAT'S AS 
EASY TO CHANGE AS YOUR 
CALENDAR 


Honeyweit Clockmaster* Systems offer the sim- 
plest, most trouble-free programming on the market. 
They help make your school program more flexible 
because you can change a single signal without 
changing or resetting any other-part of the program. 
And it’s so easy—needs no specialized knowledge or 
technical help. If you wish more information, talk 
to your Honeywell man who specializes in schools. 
You can reach him through your local Honeywell 
office, or by writing Honeywell, Dept. SM-3-05, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
¢ Operates any number of bells 
¢ Corrects each clock independently every hour 


¢ Choice of either minute-impulse or synchronous- 
wired movements 


¢ Turns lights on or off 


e Free one-year guarantee; checkout assistance 
and maintenance quickly available from Honey- 
well experts 


HERE’S WHY CLOCKMASTER PROGRAMMING IS THE EASIEST TO SET 








1. Same setting wheel on Master Clock 2. Reusable pin and roller, inserted oppo- 3. Calendar programming makes it easy 
that sets time also sets program. site minute mark, actuates signal. to silence all signals. 


Honeywell Clockmaster— 
backed by the most dependable 
nationwide service ever offered. 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 


[EH] Fits. Couttal 


(Circle number 721 for more information) 
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How to work with your 
local television station 


Don’t be afraid to approach a commercial station for help. In this interview, . 
B. Calvin Jones, program manager of KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, tells how an~ 
educator can put his best foot forward. 


= @ @ In March and April, 1958, SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT published two articles on the use of televi- 
sion as a medium of instruction. The first article was 
devoted to closed-circuit broadcasting, the second 
mainly to educational television stations (ETV). 

These two forms of television—closed-circuit and 
ETV—are the only realistic means ‘of telecasting regu- 
larly-scheduled instruction to students in school. 

Yet schools exist within a wider community. They 
exist to serve that community, and they depend on it 
both for their income and for moral support. In turn, 
they must somehow keep the community informed 
about its schools. And, unless they believe that edu- 
cation ends with graduation, they must do their share 
to enrich the community’s total cultural life. 


Sympathetic allies 


In this liaison with the community, the schools have 
no more sympathetic (and neglected) allies than their 
local commercial television stations. Far from being 
“too busy” or “too money-minded” to work with 
schools, most of these stations are avid for closer work- 
ing relationships. Deploring what they consider undue 
shyness and snobbery on the part of educators, they 
are deeply troubled by the opportunities for mass edu- 
cation they see going to waste. 

A few stations have taken the initiative in drawing 
schools into public service (unsponsored) broadcasts 
over commercial channels. One case in point is KDKA- 





TV, the Westinghouse station in Pittsburgh. 
KDKA-TV’s signal reaches into a dozen counties, 
each with several school districts. (One county alone 
includes more than 75 districts in addition to the Pitts- 
burgh school system, plus two dozen independent dis- 
tricts.) In addition, there are three universities and 
many fine colleges in the city and nearby communities. 


Hard-bitten visionary 


In September 1956, B. Calvin Jones, an authority 
in his profession and winner of two annual Freedoms 
Foundation Awards became program manager of 
KDKA. At once hard-bitten and visionary, Mr. Jones 
had an itch to work more closely with the schools. 

He might easily have shrugged it off. In the first 
place, liaison with the area’s far-flung and uncoordi- 
nated school systems would be a tough administrative 
headache. The schools themselves showed no interest 
in working with a television station. And the area was 
already served by an excellent ETV station, WQED- 
TV. 

But Jones didn’t shrug. He drove ahead, going to 
the schools when they didn’t come to him, building up 
a schedule of school-based programs acclaimed as one 
of the most extensive, varied and popular in the na- 
tien. 

Is he happy? No. 

He still wishes the schools would take the initiative. 
He won't be happy until they do. 
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“We're commercial broadcasters and proud of it. We're 


business people, in business to make a profit. But we 


know that the best way to remain successful is to ac- 


cept our community responsibilities —and that defi- 


nitely includes education.” 





Mr. Jones, you‘ve 
Q been with KDKA-TV 

for over two years 
now. How often have you 
been approached by a 
school with an idea for a 
program? 


JONES: Not once. Every educational 
program we’ve run has been ini- 
tiated by either the station or, in a 
few cases, a private citizen. In fact, 
I once offered a school system five 
minutes every day to use any way it 
saw fit—and the school turned it 
down. ; 

A group from one of our colleges 
did come in to see me on its own last 
fall. It was the only time a direct ef- 
fort was made to engage our station 
in an educational series. But these 
people didn’t have an idea. They 
just said, “We'd like to do some- 
thing,” but they didn’t have any 
“something” in mind. 


Q What kind of ideas are you look- 
ing for? As a commercial station, 
aren’t your needs rather specialized? 
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JONES: Not at all. There’s no limit 
to the kind of educational program 
we can present, so long as it’s adapt- 
ed to our medium. And so long as 
it’s in proper balance with subjects 
elsewhere in our public service 
schedule. 

There’s just one basic rule. We 
serve a very large audience. We 
reach great numbers of people at 
one time. This means our educa- 
tional programs have to be more 
than educational: they have to have 
appeal or showmanship. 


Q Isn’t “showmanship” a dirty 
word to some educators? 
JONES: They resent it—and I don’t 
understand why. Showmanship is, a 
resource for educators as well as for 
us. It’s important for entertainment, 
but we sincerely believe it can be 
brought into play on behalf of any 
idea. We feel television can take al- 
most any idea—education, govern- 
ment, a civic problem—and commu- 
nicate it in a way that’s exciting and 
dramatic, and will enlighten the au- 
dience. 

This doesn’t mean we change the 


idea itself. Last year, for example, 
we ran a 13-week series called Di- 


. lemma of Diversity, on the prob- 


lems of Pennsylvania’s public school 
systems. We tried to develop a for- 
mat which had showmanship, but 
there was absolute freedom of ex- 
pression for everyone who took part 
in the program. In fact, we pro- 
grammed the series knowing in ad- 
vance that it would develop some 
ideas with which the station might 
not always agree. : 
Incidentally, the idea for that se- 
ries came from outside the station— 
but not from the schools. It was the 
brainchild of the education editor of 
a local newspaper, Ellenjane Don- 
ahoe of the South Hills Record. The 
schools cooperated, but they didn’t 
initiate it—and they should have. 


Can you pin down the 
QO kind of idea you're 

looking for, the kind 
you’d jump at if a school 
brought it to you? 


JONES: This will have to be vague, 
but here are the essentials. First of 
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all, we’re looking for an idea that 
will create excitement within our 
whole audience, not just in special- 
ized educational groups. We look 
for ideas which have not been 
done to death; an idea that has 
showmanship potential; an idea that 
will get the program an audience, 
that won’t be long-hair or dull. 

We want a program, or series of 
programs, that will talk to people 
about a specific problem, and do it 
in an interesting way. We want a 
subject that all of the people poten- 
tially in our audience want to hear 
about, want to listen to. But we’re 
not out just to instruct people. An 
educational program, as we see it, is 
one that has entertainment values 
and educational values as well. 


Q College Panorama would be an 
example of that? 


JONES: Right. There’s a case where 
it did not occur to the schools to take 
the initiative with television. We 
read about the problems of small 
colleges, very often good schools that 
just aren’t well known. As a result, 
they have empty dormitories, empty 
classrooms. They face the problem 
of financial collapse, yet all the pub- 
licity we see and hear say that the 
college door is closed. 
KDKA-TV went to the Tri-State 
Public Relations Association, which 
represents a group of 22 small col- 


leges here in western Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and West Virginia. We asked 
them: can you organize your schools 
into a schedule that will let us pro- 
gram half an hour once a week, 
working with a different school each 
week? If one college has a particu- 
larly good dramatic group, we'll do a 
half-hour show on dramatics—a 
clinic, not just a production. If an- 


“We're looking for an idea that will create 
excitement within our whole audience, not 





just in specialized educational groups.” 


other school has an outstanding 
choir, we'll do a show based on the 
choir. Not just the music, but with 
instructors to give us background in 
music theory, history and apprecia- 
tion. 

We outlined shows based on 
sculpture, engineering, architecture, 
the humanities. We offered to in- 
volve ourselves in sociological prob- 
lems that are not only educational 
in nature but have identification 
with all the people we’re talking to. 

The upshot was that the schools 
liked the idea and went along. The 
series is on the air right now. 


Q You need ideas that will mean 
something to your whole potential 
audience, not just part of it? 
JONES: It’s one of the facts of life: 
a commercial television station has 
to talk to the audience it has, the 
basic audience watching its com- 
mercial and community service pro- 
grams. 

A television broadcasting station 
generally covers effectively an area 
up to 65 miles wide, depending on 
the terrain. Within this 65-mile-wide 
pie, you have many civic and educa- 
tional problems indigenous to only 
one small area and those are often 
covered. But a station must be judi- 
cious in the use of its precious air 
time. 

That’s one reason KDKA-TV 
does very little in-school broadcast- 
ing. I don’t think it’s a proper ob- 
jective for commercial television. I 
don’t think it’s a judicious or maxi- 
mum use of our capabilities. 


Even though your edu- 

cational programs are 

built for your full au- 
dience, can’t they be used 
by the schools as part of 
their instructional pro- 
gram? 
JONES: That happens. We hear of 
quite a few teachers assigning their 


classes to listen to certain programs 
and following up with essays or 


class discussion. But this isn’t neces- 
sarily our main objective. 


Q How much of your basic audi- 
ence can you draw for an educa- 
tional show? -. 

JONES: Here’s one example. Last fall 
we turned over half an hour to the 
Rockefeller Report on Education. 
One of our script writers took the 
highlights and boiled them down so 
that people could understand them. 
We brought in Pittsburgh’s new su- 
perintendent of schools and three or 
four prominent local educators to 
give the show a local focus. The pro- 
gram ran on a Sunday afternoon 
from 5 to 5:30. According to the 
Nielsen surveys, it drew 375,000 
people. Of course, we had one real 
advantage as commercial broadcast- 
ers. Cheyenne was ahead of the 
show, and The Lone Ranger was be- 
hind it. 

Q Did the schools suggest this pro- 
gram? 

JONES: No, sir, they didn’t. 

Q What about Cameos in History? 


JONES: That was a five-minute spot 
inside an hour-long commercial 
morning show which was essentially 
adult in nature, primarily for house- 
wives. Elementary school children 
acted out vignettes from history, and 
it went to the full audience of the 
hour-long show. 

Two important things happened 
here. Number one: we involved this 
particular school district in televi- 
sion for the first time. They got their 
feet wet. Number two: elementary 
school children had an opportunity 
to come into a television station to 
perform. We had all the residual 
advantages of developing talent in 
youngsters, getting them interested 
in television, and acquainting par- 
ents with what is happening in their 
schools. 


Q Was this program the schools’ 
idea? 
JONES: It was initiated by KDKA- 
TV. 


Q Mr. Jones, suppose a school sys- 
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tem did get up its courage and came 
to you with an idea— 

jones: I’d be a little astounded at 
this point. 


it another way. As- 

sume that I’m a super- 
intendent of schools. I have 
an idea that | think might 
interest my local commer- 
cial television station. Who 
should | approach? 


QO So I gather. Let me try 


JoNnES: I think the most important 
man to approach is the station’s pro- 
gram manager, because he’s gener- 
ally best oriented to this area of 
programming. Failing that, you 
should try to reach the general man- 
ager, the program manager’s supe- 
rior. 

Before you start out, though, you 
should be secure, not only with your 
general ideas, but with what you 
propose to do about them, how you 
propose to help the station put the 
show together. I don’t think you can 
just go in and yell for help. 

And you should foresee any com- 
plications. Your commercial broad- 
caster has to know that, once hav- 
ing invested his time, money and 
energies in the series that the effort 
will not be compromised by a lack 
of cooperation. 


Q I should plan the program care- 
fully in advance? 


JONES: Absolutely. If you have an 
idea, sleep on it, think about it, talk 
to your staff, certainly involve your 
public relations people. Call in the 
most enthusiastic member of your 
faculty, get personal involvement 
right on the school level. You should 
have the advantage of all the think- 
ing of all the people you’re going to 
work with, before you even ap- 
proach the television station. 

I think you should also try to find 
the person who’s going to emcee, if 
you can call it that, your show. You 
should try to get one of your own 
people, an educator, to be identified 
with the show, because the show is 
going to build up an image of your 
school system in the public’s mind. 

Put all this down on paper—not 
fancy, just an outline—before you 
even phone for an appointment. If 
you’re thinking about a series, you 
should have outlines for all 13 sub- 
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jects, how each would be worked 
out. 


Q Thirteen is the magic number? 


JONES: There are four sets of 13 
weeks in the year. Of course, in the 
final planning, you can count on 
most responsible stations coming 
through with their writers, directors, 
producers—the full production 
depth. 


Q Would you, as a program man- 
ager, want this outline in advance 
of the first meeting? 


JONES: I don’t think so. And you 
shouldn’t expect an immediate an- 
swer. The first meeting should be 
just to set out the possibility of do- 
ing the program. The program man- 
ager has to think it over. He has 
other considerations: Where is he 
going to put the show? Does he have 
open time? What facilities does it re- 
quire? What will it cost? 

Assuming the idea is a good one, 
one filling a local need, and he has 
to consider the over-all balance of 
programming. Let’s suppose we have 
five or six educational shows a week 
already on the air. No matter how 
good a new idea is, no matter how 
many people it will affect, it still has 
to be weighed against our total capa- 
bility. There’s no academic consider- 
ation involved; it’s a matter of logis- 
tics. 


Q 


ries? 


Would you have any 
preference for a sin- 
gle show or for a se- 


JONES: I think you play this the way 
it falls, simply based on the merit 
of the idea. 


Q But a good idea will get a warm 
welcome? 


JONES: Any educator who walks in 
the door with any idea will get a 
warm welcome at any station recog- 
nizing its responsibilities. This may 
sound like a platitude, but most of 
the people in commercial broadcast- 
ing are parents, and most of us 
have children in school. We have a 
deep interest in the schools—and so 
do the people in our audience. 


Q You mentioned costs. I wonder 
if these scare many schools away. 


JONES: We will not take on an edu- 
cational program that is in any way 
a drain or hardship on the financial 
resources of the institution, because 


then we abdicate our program re- 
sponsibility and function. We al- 
most always pick up the entire tab. 

Generally, the only costs to the 
school are for its facilities and for 
salaries to its own people who are 
involved. I know some schools feel 
so inhibited by their budgets that 
they won’t release their people. This 
always surprises me. I should think 
that any school that can pay a 
teacher to coach football can pay 
him to educate. 

From our end, obviously, it’s im- 
portant to keep down the production 
costs. You can’t expect a television 
station to put on a Ben Hur or to 


supply mobile units at whimsy. 
Q why some education- 

al programs couldn’t 
attract sponsors? 


Is there any reason 


JONES: No. I think there’s a tremen- 
dous opportunity for commercial 
sponsorship of what is now public 
service programming. 

Q Do you publicize your educa- 
tional programs? 

JONES: We’re showmen and broad- 
casters. We know that publicity and 
exploitation are essential. We don’t 
just put a program on the air and 
bury it. Let me leave you with two 
thoughts. One: I think educators 
should be taking much greater ad- 


- vantage of the television potential. 


Two: I think they should examine 
the resources in their own schools 
that they could share with the entire 
community through a commercial 
television station. And perhaps, if 
they lack such resources, they ought 
to do something about it. End 
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The Newer Schools 
.. TRUSCON’S Fast, Economical 
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Chardon High School, Chardon, Ohio. 
A. E. Isdells, Architect. 
Hambden Construction Co., Contractor. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


St. Jude's, Wheaton, Md. 

Johnson and Boutin, Architects. 

Victor R. Beauchamp Associates, Inc., 
Contractor. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Bon Air School, Kokomo, Ind; 

Perkins and Will, Architects. 

Glaser and Glaser, Inc., 
Contractor. 





COLLEGE 


Farleigh Dickinson College, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

Engineering Science Building 

Fellheimer and Wagner, 
Architects. 

Frank W. Bogert, Contractor, 
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go VISION-VENT.. 


Window Wall Construction 


Big feature of Truscon’s Vision-Vent Window Wall is its 
complete flexibility. You can select practically any type of 
window—double-hung, architectural projected, inter- 
mediate projected, you name it. Arrangement of fixed 
lights, operating lights, insulated panels is completely 
interchangeable. Choose either steel or aluminum. 

Truscon’s new Supercoat Finish also available in colors. 
Supercoat is the amazing factory-applied painted surface 
that eliminates all field painting of steel window walls, 
staves off maintenance painting for many a year. 

Good insulating value, fire-resistance, economy, ease 
and speed of erection, superior daylighting and ventila- 
tion are other Vision-Vent® advantages. And, Vision-Vent 
blends beautifully with all other construction materials. 

Where you are faced with too-high costs and too-low 
budgets, consider building around Vision-Vent. Send 
coupon for facts. 
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New, stronger, more versatile Truscon "O-T” Open Truss® 
Steel Joist now designed and engineered to 20,000 psi 
working stress. Balances with all other structural components, 
Certified by the Steel Joint Institute. Send coupon for facts. 





Republic Steel Lockers now Bonderized to take and to keep 
a finer enameled finish. Made by Republic's Berger Division, 
these high-quality school lockers will retain their good looks 
in spite of generations of exuberant high-schoolers. All 
locker sizes, styles. New, improved handle. Complete plan- 
ning, engineering, installation service. Send coupon, 


Truscon Hollow 
Metal Doors for 
most satisfactory 
service in high- 
traffic school loca- 
tions. Bonderized 
to take and hold 
a fine painted 
finish. Can't warp, 
swell, sag, shrink. 
Smooth, modern, 
flush design. Sizes 
and styles for every 
interior, exterior 
application. Com- 
plete with frames, 
choice of hard- 
ware.Send coupon, 





REPUBLIC4 
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DEPT. SM -7359 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send full information on: 
0 Vision-Vent Window Walls © “O-T” Steel Joists 
O Republic Steel Lockers 0D Hollow Metal Doors 

















Name Title 
Company. 

Address 

City Zone__State 


(Circle number 754 for more information) 
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Chicago high schools train 


secretaries for automated offices 


The time-consuming art of shorthand is outmoded in the 
modern business world. Now, two Chicago high schools 
are experimenting with a course in transcribing machine 


dictation, to better prepare their graduates for jobs. 


= = = By adapting the high 
school secretarial training program 
to the new age of office automation, 
the Chicago Board of Education be- 
lieves that girl graduates can be bet- 
ter prepared to meet current re- 
quirements for secretarial jobs, and 
that the preparation time can be cut 
approximately in half. 

Feature of the still experimental 
program is the added emphasis on 
teaching students to transcribe ma- 
chine dictation rather than putting 
stress on, or confining the student to, 
shorthand. This change in emphasis, 
the board feels, is called for by the 
rapidly spreading use of office dic- 
tating machines. 

Says Enos Perry, the board of 
education’s business education di- 
rector, “In these times when the of- 
fice is feeling the effects of automa- 
tion, and when so many of the office 
worker’s duties are dependent upon 
expert use of machines, it becomes 
necessary for business education to 
adjust itself accordingly. It is also a 
very real advantage that the time 
required for secretarial training is 
approximately halved when learn- 
ing shorthand is not involved.” 

The automation-age secretarial 
training program was instituted last 
September at two of Chicago’s sen- 
ior high schools—Lake View and 
Harrison. Any senior in the business 
education department who has had 
one year of typing may enroll. Com- 
pletion of the program requires a full 
school year, with classes meeting 
daily for 40 minutes each day. In 
addition to machine transcription, 
the program includes courses in 
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English usage, spelling and compo- 
sition; office etiquette; personality 
development and grooming. Two 
hundred and eighty students in the 
two schools are enrolled. 
Thirty-five transcribing machines 
that play back machine dictation are 
used by the students at each of the 
schools. For practice, there are rec- 
ords with dictation pre-recorded by 
the manufacturer. Each of the rec- 
ords can be played back several 
thousand times without impairing 
clarity of the dictation. Speed, sound 
volume and tone can be adjusted to 
meet individual requirements. 


The Dictaphone Time-Master 
transcribing machine was chosen by 
the board of education because it is 
the machine most likely to be en- 
countered by the graduate when she 
starts her secretarial career. 





Extension of the automation-age 
secretarial training program to other 
Chicago senior high schools awaits 
year-end evaluation, but Miss Elea- 
nor Tierney, chairman of the busi- 
ness education department at Lake 
View, states that experience to date 
would lead her to recommend its 
extension to other schools. 

“The increase in demand for sec- 
retaries trained in machine dicta- 
tion is great and growing,” she says. 
“Girls who have spent many months 
learning shorthand are frequently 
asked to handle machine dictation 
with no previous training. In provid- 
ing this training we believe we are 
equipping our girls to meet one of 
the business world’s most pressing 
currents needs.” End 


For more information on this office automation 
course, circle number 878 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 


Machine dictation is replacing shorthand in most businesses today. Here 
Chicago high school seniors prepare for work in a modern office. 
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Marblstal 


PAT. PEND. 


BRAND 


News of the much- 
talked-about prefabricated 


marble toilet compartment 
that is considered 
perfect for schools... 
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r-mounted Marblstal unit 
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Since its introduction in the fall of 1958, the 


Marblstal unit has come to be regarded by architects 
as a complete answer to the age old quality-economy 
problem. Here in one unit is a fine compartment with 
the luxury and lasting beauty of genuine marble and 
an exceptionally low budget price, a compartment 
with all the quality extras that usually cost so much. 
A complete, ready-to-install packaged unit, it contains 
everything in itself—from marble and aluminum com- 
ponents right down to coat hook, hinges and holder. 
Here are a few of its salient benefits: 

® two types of units to choose from—a sus- 
pended as well as a floor-mounted unit. 

@ fine marble produced by The Georgia Marble 
Company—three distinct varieties that are 
famous for their beauty and extreme dur- 
ability. 

® a heavy-duty steel door—not wood—fin- 
ished with durable baked enamel. 

@ satin finish anodized aluminum extrusions, 
and aluminum and nickel plated hardware. 

® nylon cams that never need lubricating or 
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the suspended Marbdistal unit 





adjusting—far superior to the old ball bear- 
ings that would sooner or later corrode. 

@ vinyl shock absorbers that cushion compo- 
nents—protecting them from the rough 
usage they’re bound to get. 

In short, Marblstal units are just what the archi- 
tects ordered for schools. Maintenance is very low— 
genuine marble needs no painting, will never rust, 
takes a minimum of care to keep sparkling clean. 
The entire integrated unit is built to last, to take 
tough treatment that children are bound to give it. 
It is low priced—even below units that do not com- 
pare with its quality. It can be installed easily, 
quickly —and at a lower cost than conventional units. 

When you build that new school, investigate 
Marblstal. It can save you precious building funds 
and serve you long and well. 

If you'd like to have up-to-date information and 
details now on the Marblstal Prefabricated Marble 
Compartment, simply write The Georgia Marble Com- 
pany, Dept. S-13, 11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


ORGIA MARBLE. 


py REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


world’s largest producer of marble and limestone 


(Circle number 743 for more information) 
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Arithmetic was too often the dullest of the three R’s. But that was before Monroe introduced the ‘‘Edu- 
cator’”’ into the classroom. The response* from elementary school educators has been tremendous. Now 
principals and teachers find a Monroe calculator stimulates interest ... children actually wait for arith- 
metic class. And a Monroe “Educator” makes for greater understanding and computational skill. But 
as exciting as the new idea is, too many school budgets have been unable to include this advanced technique. 


NOW ALL THAT'S CHANGED WITH 
MONROE’S THREE-FOR-ONE PLAN. 


Here’s how it works. For every ‘Educator’ you buy, Monroe 
loans you two more for a period of two years, with the verbal 
understanding that you buy one at the end of the first year, 
the other at the end of the second. You actually get the use of 
three “Educators” for the price of one...and begin your 
Monroe arithmetic class at one third its cost. 





Now children can learn arithmetic faster with more under- 
standing, and like it, too—the Monroe way. 


*For information on successful use of the ‘‘Educator’’ in 
the grades, write to ‘‘Case Histories,” Educational Depart- 
ment, Monroe, 555 Mitchell Street, Orange, N. J. for CALCULATING 


\ 2 ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 


(Circle number 759 for more information) 
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The Chicago tragedy: 


It need not have happened 


An article written by two of the nation’s outstanding 
fire prevention experts, shows that the Chicago school 
fire tragedy could have been prevented had a few 
simple precautions been taken. 


ga@8 The January, 1959 issue of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association Quarterly contains an exhaustive 
analysis of the Chicago school fire which took 93 lives 
last December.* 

An incident by incident and room by room review 
of the events shows conclusively some of the major 
causes of death and injury. It is not a nice article to 
read, but it should be read by everyone connected with 
schools in order to indelibly print on their minds just 
what can happen if proper fire safety precautions are 
not taken. 

The article concludes by pointing out six major areas 
where Our Lady of Angels School lacked proper fire 
safety precautions. It shows how each of these lacks 
contributed to the disaster. We reprint below this con- 
cluding section of the article because we feel that it can 
serve as a major check list for every one of the nation’s 
schools. 


It need not have happened 


Again it must be written that the lessons learned from 
this fire repeat lessons learned in years gone by. Again 
it must be said that conformity to the provisions of the 
building exits code would have prevented this disaster. 
Again it must be wondered how much longer it will be 
before the lessons so tragically brought home repeat- 
edly by school disasters are applied to all schools. 

The loss of life in this fire was primarily due to in- 
adequate exit facilities** as discussed in the following 








*The Chicago School Fire, By Chester I. Babcock, Manager, and Rexford 
Wilson, Engineer, National Fire Protection Association Fire Record 
Department. Published in the January 1959 NFPA Quarterly; preprints 
available from the NFPA, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 25¢ 


**After reviewing this report Fire Commissioner R. J. Quinn stated that 
he disagreed with the conclusion reached by the NFPA investigators, 
that the principle cause of loss of life was inadequate exit facilities. 
Commissioner Quinn, feeling that the exits in this building were ade- 
quate, believes that the principal cause of loss of life was delayed 
clarm to the fire department. 
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section on exits. This is a basic principle of life safety 
from fire. Five other weaknesses in the fire safety of the 
building also made major contributions to this holocaust. 


Exits 


Basically, the adequacy of exits is determined by 
proper enclosure, by provision of at ‘least two ways out 
remote from each other, and by sufficient exit capacity 
so that all occupants can leave the building promptly. 
In none of these respects were the exit facilities of Our 
Lady of the Angels School adequate. 


Preordinance building 

In 1949 the city of Chicago adopted a municipal code 
which incorporated all the major features necessary for 
life safety from fire in buildings, including enclosure of 
stairways in schools. However, important provisions of 
this code, including enclosure of exits, did not apply to 
the north and south wings of Our Lady of the Angels 
School and to other schools in existence when this code 
was adopted. In other words the substandard exits in 
all but the annex (built in 1953) were of preordinance 
vintage, hence the non-retroactive law did not apply. 
Why the annex stairs were not enclosed to comply with 
the law is not known. 


Exit enclosure 

The building exits code requires that all stairways in 
school buildings be enclosed .so that in case of fire the 
occupants can escape without danger from fire, smoke, 
fumes and resulting panic. The stairways in Our Lady of 
the Angels School were open except the two in the front 
of the north wing. These stairs were enclosed at the sec- 
ond story level by substandard doors which were 
blocked open at the time of the fire. It would have been 
fairly simple and inexpensive to enclose all stairways 
properly. If this had been done the 93 lives lost in this 
fire would have been spared. 


Exit capacity 
The 9% units of exit width from the second story of 
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this building were sufficient to permit 570 people to 
reach the ground in one minute and 20 seconds, ac- 
cording to exit capacity requirements set forth in the 
building exits code and elsewhere. It is conservatively 
estimated that there were 610 people on the second 
floor of the building when the fire occurred. A closer 
examination of the distribution of exit capacity shows a 
striking contrast between the exit provisions for the 
north wing as opposed to those for the rest of the 
building. 

In the north wing, the seven exit units were more 
than adequate in capacity to handle the 329 people on 
the second floor. In the annex and south wing, how- 
ever, there were only 22 exit units available to accom- 
modate the 281 people believed to be on the second 
floors of these two sections. Two-and-one-half units of 
exit width are adequate to evacuate only 150 people in 
one minute and 20 seconds. The inability of the 21% 
exit units to handle the 281 people in the prescribed 
time was demonstrated by the fact that the average time 
for the evacuation of the second floor in eight exit drills 
in 1958 was slightly more than three minutes. Had ad- 
ditional exit capacity been provided to accommodate 
the excessively high population density in the annex 
and south wing through erection of stair towers, slide 
escapes or fire escape stairs accessible from individual 
rooms, the occupants of the second stories of these two 
sections could have reached the ground without having 
to pass through smoke-filled corridors and stairways. 

As demonstrated by the loss of life in the north wing, 
however, adequate exit capacity is not the only con- 
sideration, or even the most important consideration, 
when evaluating the adequacy of exits. Of primary im- 
portance is the enclosure of exits to assure that the ways 
out of the building will be free of smoke and heat when 
needed. 


Two ways out 


Since there is always a possibility that fire or smoke 
may prevent the use of one exit, at least one alternate 
exit must be provided, remote from the first. Because of 
the fact that the three stairways from the second floor 
corridor of the north wing of Our Lady of the Angels 
School were all connected through the common corri- 
dor, the pupils in the second story classrooms had in 
reality no safe way out. The simple expediency of en- 
closing the three stairwells at the second story landings 
would have corrected this situation. The requirement 
for two exits could also have been met by erecting stair 
towers, slide escapes or fire escape stairs accessible from 
individual rooms. 


Sprinklers and exits 


There is no question that if a complete, properly in- 
stalled and adequately maintained automatic sprinkler 
system had been in Our Lady of the Angels School the 
fire at the base of the stairwell would have been quickly 
extinguished before smoke of any consequence had 


penetrated the upper story. It is, however, questionable 


practice to rely on fire extinguishment to the neglect of 
exits because of the possibility of both human and me- 
chanical failure. Automatic sprinklers and stairway en- 
closures complement each other and both should have 
been installed in this school. 
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In existing buildings that lack enclosed exits ang 
where it may be impractical or too expensive to enclosg 
them, the building exits code suggests the following subs 


stitute. The school building can be occupied safely if§ 


both 1) it is equipped with a standard automatic spring 
kler system, and 2) if there is a standard exit of suffi 
cient capacity from each room so that the occupants 
can escape without passing through any corridor whi¢e 
could be blocked by smoke, heat or fire. This conditig 
may be met in various ways, such as providing doo 
leading directly outside from first floor rooms and } 
direct access to fire escape balconies from every room 
on upper floors. 


Smoke vents in stairways 
In the absence of an automatic smoke vent at the top 
of the stairwell where the fire started, all products of 


combustion from the fire in the stairwell were forced ~ 


into the second story corridor. The presence of a vent 
would have reduced considerably the amount of smoke 
and hot fire gases that entered the corridor. A smoke 
vent, however, is not a substitute for proper stairway 
enclosures. It should be used in conjunction with such 
enclosures. 


Interior finish 


It is generally recognized that in the interest of life 
safety in schools interior finish should be noncombusti- 
ble (Class A, flame spread 0-20) * or at least slow burn- 
ing (Class B, flame spread 20-75). The building exits 
code, however, allows up to 10% of the aggregate area 
of walls and ceilings of corridors and exitways to have 
a combustible Class C rating (flame spread 75-200). 
No interior finish with a higher flame spread rating is 
permitted. The wood trim in the second story corridor 
of the north wing with a Class C flame spread rating, 
represented about 17.5% of the aggregate corridor area. 

As previously indicated, there is difference of opinion 
as to whether or not the ceiling of the second story cor- 
ridor was finished with combustible cellulose fiber 
acoustical tile. A finish of this material would increase 
by 23% the aggregate corridor area with Class C (tile 
with flame retardant coating on exposed surface) or 
Class D (untreated tile). Because of the open stairways 
and the large amount of other combustible material 
present, the results of this fire can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained without the presence of a combustible ceiling 
finish. 

The ceilings of all classrooms in the second story of 
the north wing were finished with combustible cellulose 
fiber acoustical tile. 

It is important to recognize the fact that even if this 
building had been of fire-resistive construction the re- 
sults of this fire would have been similar because of the 
combustible material available at the bottom of the 
stairway, the absence of doors at the top of the stair- 
way, and the combustible interior finish. 


Detection 
As again clearly demonstrated by this fire, the fact 





*Interior finish materials are classified by the tunnel test method in 
which asbestos-cement board has a rating of 0 on the flame spread 
scale and red oak lumber a rating of 100. 
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Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Eleven classrooms. Designed by Harvey and Provost. 





This ¢8) AMBridge Modular School 
was built in just 17 weeks 


This modern, beautiful school in West Bridgewater, 
Mass., is dramatic proof that permanent educational 
facilities no longer require a long construction period. 
USS AmBridge Modular Schools have helped make 
this possible. 

Just 17 weeks after the start of foundation work, 
Howard Seminary’s new building was ready for 
occupancy. This was possible because of standard 
steel components which arrive at the building site 
already assembled, ready for rapid construction in 
any weather. 

USS AmBridge Modular Schools give your architect 
creative freedom, the opportunity to incorporate the 
latest techniques in designing a distinctive new school. 
And, because it’s made of steel, the school is strong 
and safe—a permanent point of community pride. 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 





Exterior and interior panels are available in a 
choice of 28 attractive porcelain or baked enamel 
colors . . . or stainless steel if you prefer. All panels 
are as sturdy as they are beautiful, assuring lasting 
beauty and reducing maintenance and cleaning costs 
to a minimum. 

Economy goes right along with all these other 
advantages. All units are factory-fabricated with 
precision and quality control. Field work is cut to a 
minimum. Maintenance is low. The result: the most 
school for your money. 

American Bridge Division of United States Steel, 
working closely with your architect, can have a 
school like this built in a matter of weeks. We invite 
you or your architect to contact us, and, meanwhile, 
mail the coupon for our 24-page booklet. 

USS is a registered trademark 


—-a-e FREE BOOKLET —-—---— 


AmBridge Modular Schools 

Room 1831C, American Bridge Division 
United States Steel 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your informative 24-page booklet which 
contains complete description of AmBridge Modular Schools. 
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John J. Duggan Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 


in the 
best places... 


Hampden Public Seating! 


School, church, office, for 
every room where people 
meet, Hampden builds 

a better chair. Sturdily 
constructed and decorator 
designed for each specific 
public seating need, 
Hampden gives your bud- 
get a break, too. For 
detailed information on 
the most complete line 
of adult and juvenile 
folding furniture, write 
today direct. 









Easthampton, Massachusetts 
Department HS-17 


Distributors throughout the United States 


(Circle number 712 for more information) 
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that a building is populated is no guarantee that a fire 
will be discovered promptly. 

A complete automatic sprinkler system would have 
detected and extinguished the fire in its incipiency. An 
automatic fire detection system installed throughout the 
school would probably have discovered the fire before 
the second story corridor became impassable. Automatic 
protection in itself, however, is not a substitute for 
properly enclosed stairways. It is desirable supplemen- 
tary protection. 


In case of fire 


It is a cardinal rule of life safety that at the first in- 
dication of fire (which is usually smoke) all occu- 
pants of the building and the fire department should be 
alerted simultaneously. From the time the teacher of 
Room 206 was first told that there was smoke in the 
building until she operated the building fire alarm, it is 
estimated that 13 minutes elapsed. Her actions during 
this vital period . . . clearly indicate that adequate 
steps had not been taken at this school to assure proper 
emergency action by the teachers in case of fire, nor 
had a sufficient number of building fire alarm controls 
been provided. 

Had the building fire alarm been rung when the fire 
was first discovered it is probable that the second story 
corridor of the north wing would still have been pass- 
able. 

The alarm system at this school was not connected to 
the fire department alarm headquarters, and no one in 
the school telephoned the fire department. 


Fire alarms 
Interior alarms 


The substandard condition of the manual fire alarm 
system in the school should be noted. The alarm send- 
ing switches were not readily accessible to most of the 
occupants of the building, they were only two in num- 
ber and were not distinguishable from ordinary electric 
light switches. Had readily identifiable fire alarm sta- 
tions been distributed throughout the building it is likely 
that at least one of the people who first noticed smoke 
would have operated the building alarm system many 
minutes sooner. 


Exterior alarms 

According to the present municipal code of Chicago 
and the recognized standard for the installation of pub- 
lic fire alarm boxes, all schools should have a fire alarm 
box at or near the entrance. Had a box been so located 
at Our Lady of the Angels School it is probable that the 
first alarm would have been transmitted to the fire de- 
partment by the passerby at least one or two minutes 
earlier. Furthermore, the box alarm would have re- 
sulted in response of a box alarm assignment on the 
first notification of the fire. This would have brought 
three additional engine companies and one additional 
ladder company to the scene three or four critical min- 
utes earlier. 

The NFPA building exits code recommends that any 
building fire alarm system be arranged so that when 
operated to alert occupants of the building it will simul- 
taneously transmit an alarm to the fire department. Au- 
tomatic sprinkler systems and automatic detection sys- 
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tems should be arranged to operate building and fire 
department alarm systems simultaneously. 


Housekeeping 


Following the fire the remains of a large amount of 
combustible material (bundled newspapers, exam pa- 
pers, etc.) was found among the debris at the base of 
the stairwell where the fire started. The school authori- 
ties stated that combustible material was not supposed 
to be accumulated in this area. At the base of, and un- 
der each of, the two front stairwells, however, there was 
a wooden storage closet in which wooden chairs, screen 
panels and other combustible materials were stored; 
and a former pupil of the school stated that in 1957 
newspapers from a paper drive were stored at the foot 
of the rear stairway. Good housekeeping is thus again 
emphasized as a cardinal fire safety principle. 


Summary 


The 93 deaths in this fire are an indictment of those 
in authority who have failed to recognize their life 
safety obligations in housing children in structures 
which are “fire traps.” Schools that lack adequate exit 
facilities and approved types of automatic sprinkler or 
detection equipment, and which possess excessive 
amounts of highly combustible interior finish, sub- 
standard fire alerting means and poor housekeeping 
conditions must be rated as “fire traps.” School and fire 
authorities must rid their communities of such blights. 


By contrast—The Kenilworth School Fire 


At 1:10 P.M., December 16, 1958 fire broke out in 
the 46-year-old brick, wood-joisted section of the two- 
story elementary school at Kenilworth, Ill. It originated 
in combustible material stored in a wooden closet at the 
basement level of a stairway. Here the similarity be- 
tween this fire and that at the Our Lady of the Angels 
School ends. 

On discovering the fire a school custodian’s first in- 
clination was to fight it but he immediately remembered 
the importance of giving the alarm. Running up the 
stairs he yelled to a teacher to call the fire department 
while he himself tripped the building fire alarm system. 

As the 650 children marched out of the building, the 
janitor returned to the basement to find that the fire was 
being extinguished by the two sprinklers in the closet. 
None dead; none injured. 

An interesting sidelight of the fire is the fact that as 
a result of the Chicago disaster the Kenilworth School 
Board had asked the Winnetka Fire Marshal to review 
again the school’s fire protection. Kenilworth relies on 
Winnetka for its public fire protection. Acting on one of 
the fire marshal’s recommendations the school super- 
intendent revised his exit drill procedure to include drills 
with one exit blocked. By coincidence the exit chosen 
to be blocked in the latest of these exit drills was the 
Stairway in which the fire occurred. 

Although smoke made this stairway impassable, 
closed stairway doors prevented smoke from entering 
corridors. Finding this stairway impassable, the children 
reversed their exit travel and walked through smoke- 
free corridors to smoke-free stairways while the sprin- 
klers completed their extinguishment. End 
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20 GAUGE STEEL— 
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UCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 
THE “WMonrce. COMPANY 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


x District proposes tax 
cut for oldsters 


Can retired persons living on fixed 
incomes be spared part or all of their 
school taxes? This is the question be- 
ing studied by members of the On- 
teora, N. Y., school system, under a 
grant provided by the Ulster County 
Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services. 

The Onteora schoolmen are look- 
ing for ways to institute such a pro- 
gram, which, if it can be put into ac- 
tion, would be the first of its type in 
the nation. In order for such a pro- 
gram to be started, special state legis- 
lation will be necessary. 

As a first step, the district is survey- 
ing its taxpayers to see how many 
would be eligible for a tax reduction. 
“Many senior citizens are unable to 
make ends meet,” says George Finigan, 
the district’s director of research 
studies. “The Onteora Central School 
Board hopes to become the first in the 
nation to do something about this 
situation.” 


* Government survey to 
pinpoint kitchen hazards 


Within the next few weeks many 
superintendents will receive from the 
Department of Labor a question- 
naire on injuries to school lunchroom 
personnel. The purpose of this sur- 
vey is to pinpoint causes of accidents 
so that, eventually, recommendations 
can be made by experts in the field, 
to eliminate them. 

Nearly 5,000 public school dis- 
tricts in urban areas will be requested 
to cooperate by furnishing injury and 
employment data by occupation. 
From those data, injury rates will be 
computed by occupation, by geo- 
graphic region, etc., thus indicating 
where safety activities should be con- 
centrated. 

Then, a small representative group 
of districts will be selected for per- 
sonal visit. Each school district in- 
cluded in this sample will be re- 
quested to make available its origi- 
nal accident records from which data 
on the types and causes of accidents 
will be transcribed. This portion of 
the survey will be conducted by per- 
sonal contact to assure comparability 
of the data among selected districts 
and to avoid asking school personnel 


to perform additional work in con- 
nection with the survey. 

The collected data will then be 
analyzed to determine the pattern of 
types and causes of accidents within 
lunchrooms. By combining the expe- 
rience of many establishments, the 
accident-cause analysis is expected 
to reveal hazard patterns which might 
never become evident in the experi- 
ence of an individual safety employee 
or a single establishment. The study 
will not indicate how to prevent acci- 
dents in an engineering sense. It will, 
however, provide clues as to the con- 
ditions and actions which lead to 
accidents. 

In addition to the statistical analy- 
sis, the final report of the findings of 
the survey will contain the descrip- 
tions of typical accidents which have 
occurred in lunchrooms and _ sugges- 
tions by safety engineers as to meth- 
ods of correcting 0” overcoming those 
hazards. 

The survey is being made by the 
Labor Department’s bureau of labor 
Statistics at the request of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association. 


Robot food vendor 
serves school lunch 


What do you do when your school 
is too small to have regular cafeteria 
service but you want to provide 
more than cold sandwiches and milk 
for lunch? This is the problem that 
faced the Freehold, N. J., intermedi- 
ate school early last year, and the 
solution authorities found may set a 
pattern for similar schools throughout 
the nation. 

The Freehold school has installed an 
automatic vending machine that pro- 
vides students with a daily choice of 
seven kinds of hot foods and soup. 
Individual eight-ounce portions are 
served by the machine which accom- 
modates the 75 to 100 students who 
use it daily. On snowy and rainy 
days the machine has served as 
many as 130 meals satisfactorily. 

Originally started by the school as 
an experimental venture last March, 
the new service has been enthusi- 
astically accepted by students and 
parents, according to Freehold Su- 
perintendent Kenneth M. Frisbie. 
The vendor is now a permanent in- 
stallation, following approval of its 
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If your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
ing, new transformers... possibly even 
new poles and new cross-arms — a major, 
expensive project. 

Now, there is an economical solution 


to this problem. With new High Output 
Wide-Lites, you can modernize your light- 
ing system without expensive rewiring. 
You can gain up to five times as much 
illumination, yet actually reduce the 
total connected load, utilizing the same 
conductors. ' 

To bring your lighting system up-to- 
date, you simply replace existing fixtures 
with more-efficient High Output Wide- 
Lites. And only the number of fixtures 
necessary to achieve the desired increase 
in illumination need be replaced. Wide- 





Lite’s unique broad pattern blends smooth- 
ly with those of adjacent units... pro- 
vides smooth, even coverage without “hot 
spots” or heavy shadows. 

For the first time, High Output Wide- 
Lites make possible the use of efficient 
color-corrected mercury vapor lamps for 
athletic field lighting. These modern 
lamps have more than seven times the 
life of incandescents, and produce a 
soft, glare-free light which more closely 
resembles actual daylight. 


Get complete information on this effective low-cost method for modernizing your athletic field 
without expensive new construction. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


WUD SLI, 


Manufactured by 


WIDE-LITE CORP. 
P.0. BOX 191¢HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


In Canada: Wide-Lite Division of 


Wakefield Lighting, Limited London, Canada 
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purchase by the board of education. 

Because the school and its “eat-in” 
population were too small to warrant 
installation of a cafeteria, school of- 
ficials were looking for other ways of 
supplying at least one hot dish daily. 
Superintendent Frisbie himself be- 
came interested in attempting a 
“vending experiment” as result of 
reading about newly-developed ma- 
chines used in industrial and office 
feeding, and got in touch with Rowe 
Mfg. Co., which agreed to supply one 
of its hot food vendors. 

Requiring only a simple “house- 
hold” electrical connection, the ven- 
dor was installed in a school corridor 
adjacent to the all-purpose room, 
which is equipped with tables and 
chairs for children who take their 
lunches in school. A service group of 
volunteer students was set up to open 
the cans of food, hand out 12-ounce 
plastic-coated disposable bowls and 
plastic spoons, and help clean up 
after lunch. Milk is supplied on an 
over-the-counter basis. Prices of the 
hot food (as close to cost as possible) 
were set in a range from 15 cents (for 
soups) to 20 and 25 cents (for such 
foods as stews, frankfurters and 
beans, macaroni, spaghetti etc). 

The vendor has averaged at least 


75 servings daily. The hands-down 
favorite: franks and beans. Because 
it takes only seconds for the student 
to make his selection, insert the coin 
and receive the food, 75 or more are 
served in 15 minutes, Mr. Frisbie 
states. 


> Ability grouping brings 
increased school attendance 


Ability grouping in the Sugar Land, 
Tex., schools is paying an unexpected 
dividend. Elementary school attend- 
ance is up 30 students per day over last 
year’s average, according to Superin- 
tendent Edward Mercer. This is the 
first year ability grouping has been 
used in the schools. 

“We have not been putting on any 
more pressure to attend,” Mercer said. 
“But I think the students find their 
work more interesting.” 

Sugar Land is a small agricultural- 
area district centered around a one-in- 
dustry (sugar) town, with a large per- 
centage of low-income families. 
Though the school is small, teachers 
and administrators have been able to 
divide the classes by abilities through 
the eighth grade. High school classes 
are so small that ability grouping is 
not practical there. 








For literature and the name of your 
nearest franchised PermaCushion con- 
tractor, write Robbins Flooring Com- 
pany, Reed City, Michigan, Attn: 
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That’s right, this floor floats. It rests on 
air-channeled G.R.S. pads to assure per- 
manent resiliency and to prevent any 
moisture transmission from slab or other 
structural member. Because no part of 
the floor system is fastened to subfloor or 
walls, the floor can expand and contract 
without buckling or cupping. Bellows- 
like cross ventilation under the floor pre- 
vents condensation and assures a warm, 
dry subfloor. Of course, the naturally 
beautiful and durable hard rock maple 
flooring means good looking, good wear- 
ing floor for generations. 





» Education commission lists 
steps to better schools 


A series of recommendations by the 
20 members of the Educational Pojj. 
cies Commission sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, high. 
lighted a report that called on Amer. 
ican education to “not . . . retreat to 
the 1880’s . . . forward march rather 
than retreat to a limited program.” 

The report called for bettering 
schooling in the United States by: 

Making a bachelor of arts degree a 
minimum qualification for a teacher, 

Making the starting salary for a 
teacher in any locality competitive 
with what industry would pay a col 
lege graduate. 

Making it possible for a beginning 
teacher to at least double his starting 
salary “within 10 years, with incre. 
ments after that.” 

Having at least 50 professionals for 
every 1,000 students. 

Having on the professional staff of 
every elementary school a full-time 
principal, counselor, librarian, reme- 
dial teacher and secretary. 

Making the minimum size of a four- 
year high school 500 pupils. Three- 
year schools, the report added, could 
have just 350 students. 
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Superintendent of Schools: 
Dr. O. E. Hill 

Assistant Superintendent: 
Dr. R. Y. Leech 


Architect: 


Spahn & Barnes, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Engineer: 
Mehnert & Reid, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Contractor: 
California Electric 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Parma, Ohio 


They wanted the best 
modern time and 
program system at the — 
$2,225,000 Frank 

Wiley Junior High 
School in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 





They chose a STROMBERG Time and Program System 


FEATURES OF STROMBERG SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 


e Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 
72-hour spring power reserve. 


e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption. 

© Central operations panel for control of utilities. 

@ Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 


e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest 
clock manufacturers in the world—YOUR GUARANTEE 
of performance, quality and dependability. 











A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 


TIME CORPORATION 


ELM STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION Sales & Service Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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THESECURITY OF SOUND IS PRICELESS 





..» AND THE RIGHT APPROACH TO SECURITY IS RCA SOUND! A sound system must perform reliably every 
day for communication and educational programming. Most important, it must be ready for that day when 
you depend on it for the safety of children and teachers. The greatest security comes from knowing you've 
provided the best—a sound system backed by the integrity and experience of RCA, World Leader in Sound. 


From the standpoint of safety, an RCA Sound System broadcasts your voice or signal instantly to every 
location from a central console. For convenience, an RCA Sound System literally puts your school, teachers 
and pupils at your fingertips. And as an educational aid, an RCA Sound System is invaluable—with AM-FM 
radio, record player, tape recorder for varied program transmission to selected classrooms or to the entire school. 


For the best of advice on the best in sound, ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor to plan an RCA 
Sound System for your present building or a new one. The cost will be as low as he can make it in consideration 
of your pupils’ full safety. Your RCA Distributor is in your classified book under ‘‘Public Address and Sound 
Systems.” Call or write us at Sound Products, Dept. R-110, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tmk(s) ® 
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How Los Angeles 
helps 


emotionally disturbed children 


The Los Angeles schools have adopted a program 
to quickly spot and help emotionally disturbed 
children. So far, results tend to show that the 
program is working—and is saving school money. 





# @ @Johnny’s eyes are dull. 
He has a headache and a sore throat. 
His stomach is upset. 

Billy is increasingly restless in 
class. He plays hooky several times. 
He begins to pick fights with other 
pupils. 

Are these two cases comparable? 
Is Billy’s deviation from normal be- 
havior symptomatic of emotional 
illness to the same degree that John- 
ny’s symptoms suggest physical ill- 
ness? And, if so, should the schools 
supply emotional health services 
comparable to the physical health 
services now widely offered? 

These are the questions which 
schoolmen and the public are de- 
bating across the country. The an- 
swers are not coming easily. 

On the negative side are those 
people who do not believe that anti- 
social behavior like Billy’s is a symp- 
tom of emotional illness. Billy is not 
sick, they reason, he’s just ornery. 
Instead of therapy, which many 
equate with “coddling,” what he 
needs is a well-placed swat. 

Others, more willing to accept the 
idea that chronic misbehavior is a 
form of illness and therefore needs 
treatment rather than punishment, 
nevertheless object to the schools 
taking on the job. The child’s be- 
havior is the parents’ responsibility, 
they reason; the school’s sole job is 
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to educate the child. If he gets out 
of hand, he should be excluded. 

Some schoolmen share these 
views, of course. But an increasing 
number are voicing in public what 
they have long said in private: 

= That persistently anti-social 
behavior has too often been cured 
by psychological treatment and too 
rarely by punishment to leave much 
doubt that its cause is emotional; 

= That emotional disturbances 
of any sort are a legitimate concern 
of the school because they impair a 
child’s ability to learn; furthermore, 
to the extent that they make him a 
discipline problem, they also impair 
his classmates’ ability to learn; 

= That compulsory education 
laws, parental pressure and educat- 
ors’ own belief that any educable 
child should be in school, make it 
impossible to exclude problem chil- 
dren permanently; 

= That some parents are unable 
to meet the emotional needs of their 
children without guidance from 
some source; 

= That most communities have 
such inadequate resources for treat- 
ment that only the most acutely dis- 
turbed can be served; 

@ Therefore the schools should 
do what they can to take up the 
slack. 

However, when a school system 


commits itself to this philosophy, the 
crucial question that must be an- 
swered is: How should it take up 
the slack? One answer—the one 
which guides action in the Los An- 
geles city schools—is to concen- 
trate on arresting emotional disturb- 
ances at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


It actually saves money 


Los Angeles school administrators 
are convinced that helping a child 
who is just beginning to get tied up 
in emotional knots not only takes 
less time and is likely to be more 
successful but also costs less than 
trying to salvage a child who’s thor- 
oughly soured on the world. 

At an early stage, for example, 
the only “treatment” that may be re- 
quired is re-programming the child; 
home calls by a child welfare and 
attendance worker; or temporary as- 
signment to a special class. Such 
services are all provided for within 
the regular operating budget which 
(at the secondary level) is about 
$465 per pupil. 

In contrast, the per-pupil cost at 
one of the district’s six schools for 
incorrigibles is between $1,000 and 
$1,700. And high though this is, it’s 
only a half or a third the cost of cus- 
todial care for those same children 
if they move on to jails, mental hos- 





“Anti-social behavior has too often been cured by psychological treatment, 


pitals or public welfare rolls. 

Here, then, are the three main ap- 
proaches of the current Los Angeles 
school program for early detection 
and remedial action: 

1. Programs of in-service training 
for teachers have been stepped up. 

“In the broad sense, a good class- 
room teacher is the key guidance 
worker,” says Dr. Donald J. Kin- 
caid, head of guidance and counsel- 
ing, elementary division. 

Hence, much effort is going into 
alerting all teachers to the symptoms 
of emotional disturbance and to in- 
forming them of available resources 
for helping children who may need 
it. Equal effort is being expended on 


teaching teachers how to control 
such children—recent workshops on 
“Guidance and Discipline in the 
Classroom” were jammed, had to be 
repeated. 

2. Greater emphasis is _ being 
placed on the elementary grades in 
order to catch the emotionally dis- 
turbed before the natural stresses of 
adolescence compound their diffi- 
culties. 

There are now 60 counselors (a 
term that, at the elementary level, 
means a psychologist or a psychom- 
etrist) to serve the city’s 300,000 
elementary school children. The ra- 
tio (1-5,000) is more than double 
the norm recommended by the 


American Psychological Associa- 
tion, but, Dr. Kincaid says, it is not 
as far from ideal as it seems because 
many auxiliary services (school 
nurse, child welfare and attendance 
workers, remedial reading teachers 
and speech therapists) are also 
available. 

3. At all grade levels, greater em- 
phasis is being placed on developing 
a variety of devices for the control 
and rehabilitation of problem chil- 
dren. 


Why is Billy disturbed? 
Let’s go back to Billy—increas- 


ingly restless in class, a truant, a 
fighter. Why? 


Los Angeles experiments with a diagnostic center 


The Los Angeles city school district unexpectedly hit 
two targets with one arrow when it set up an experi- 
mental diagnostic center last spring: 


1. The 15 “severely disturbed” fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders who were the guinea pigs all benefited 
from the concentrated dose of attention they got from 
schoolmen. This had been expected—or, at least, 
hoped for. What startled the people who ran the 
center was that 


2. Parent cooperation was 100%. 


“This parent reaction was the most interesting thing 
that happened,” muses Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, super- 
intendent of the South Elementary District, within 
which the center was housed. 


“You see, the home constituted the problem for 
almost all of these children. Yet previous efforts to en- 
list cooperation had been unsuccessful. 

“We've decided that what finally struck home was 
the decision to remove these children from their regu- 
lar schools. It had a shock effect on their parents and 


convinced them of the seriousness of their children’s 
problems.” 


Here’s how the diagnostic center was structured: 

Principals of elementary schools in the South Dis- 
trict were invited to “nominate” their most disturbed 
children—those on whom the various existent tech- 
niques of control or rehabilitation (see adjacent story) 


had been tried without any real signs of success. 


An intake committtee at the center screened re- 
quests for admission, determined priorities and finally 
chose the initial 15. These youngsters were then 
transferred, for a 10-week period, to a special school. 
The administrators of that school as well as a team of 
“visiting experts” ran the center program. 


Each child found himself in a classroom with no 
more than seven other children and with a teacher 
specially chosen for warmth of personality, patience, 
stability, experience in teaching atypical children 
and ability to maintain classroom control. 


The schedule was more flexible than at their home 
schools. There was a good deal of opportunity for 
gardening, painting and music. Each child got much 
more attention than he could be alloted in normal- 
sized classes. 


The two teachers kept anecdotal records of the chil- 
dren’s behavior; additionally, they were visited (and 
tested) by a physician, nurse, counselor, child wel- 
fare and attendance worker, psychiatrist and psychi- 
atric social worker. Their parents had many consulta- 
tions with child welfare and attendance workers. 


This team of adults met several times a week to pool 
their knowledge on how to interpret the behavior of 
these disturbed children and how to deal with them 
and their parents. 
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too seldom by punishment, to leave much doubt that its cause is emotional.” 


The principal or teacher may re- 
quest a special health examination. 
Billy’s trouble may stem from poor 
vision or defective hearing. 

A parent conference may be ar- 
ranged. This or an investigation by 
a child welfare and attendance 
worker may reveal home-centered 
problems. 

Special intelligence tests (other 
than those routinely given to meas- 
ure academic achievement) or tests 
revelatory of emotional conflict may 
give a clue to the source of Billy’s 
difficulties. 

With the resulting better under- 
standing of his interests, abilities and 
temperament, it might be that a 


change of teacher (at the elemen- 
tary level) or a change of program 
(at the secondary level) would do 
the trick. 

If home-centered tensions seem to 
be at fault, seeing test results might 
encourage his parents to correct the 
provocative situation—or to seek 
help. If not, teachers might try to ar- 
range greater opportunity for Billy 
to find at school a measure of what- 
ever success or stability he’s missing 
at home. 

It might be that a shortened school 
day would be the answer. At the 
elementary level, particularly, chil- 
dren who cannot conform to accept- 
ed standards of behavior are some- 


times allowed to attend for a fewer 
number of hours. Or, in a new vari- 
ation, they may stay only as long as 
they behave. As soon as they start 
to hit or kick they go home. 

“This seems to us to be a very 
promising approach,” says Dr. Kin- 
caid, “because it puts the emphasis 
so clearly on behavior and places 
the responsibility squarely on the 
child. 

“However, either of these limited- 
day plans work only when there’s a 
home for the child to go to. Full 
parental and medical cooperation 
are essential.” 

Suppose, however, that Billy’s 
misbehavior does not yield to any of 





At the end of the 10-week period, a full-dress case 
conference was scheduled for each child. His home 
school teacher and principal were invited to attend 
what Mrs. Dreier describes as “the unfolding of one of 
the most complete testimonies I’ve ever been privi- 
leged to hear.” Each case conference culminated in 
specific recommendations of remedial treatment for 
that child. 


Many of the recommendations had been made long 
before—“eyeglasses imperative,” “psychiatric at- 
tention essential’—but had been postponed or 
ignored. Other. discoveries about the child came as 
real revelations—the : result of the team approach. 


“There was no magic about this,” Mrs. Dreier says. 
“It could equally well have been done at the child's 
home school, except for one thing—people of the 
type who were. on this team are never ordinarily 
together at a given.school, nor. is it easy to find time 
for those who. are there to meet together. 


“Thus, discussions about a child normally tend to 
be between principal arid parent, teacher and nurse, 
counselor and principal. The great value of the center 


was that all the people concerned with the child 
heard each other's testimony firsthand.” 


The center cost the school district nothing in terms 
of extra appropriations. The time of the consulting 
specialists was freely given by the divisions to which 
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they are regularly assigned. The same arrangement is 
continuing this year, while the diagnostic center has a 
go at another group of children, but obviously it will 
have to be staffed and financed as a regular facility 
if it becomes permanent. 


School district administrators believe that if it 
proves out, a similar center should be located in each 
elementary district and perhaps in the secondary 
districts, also. 


The pioneer 15 children are all back in their own 
schools—each following the program recommended 
by the center. Child welfare and attendance workers 
continue to visit some parents. Those children who 
need psychiatric care are at least on the waiting list of 
a clinic. All are being watched very closely this year. 


Los Angeles school people who customarily deal 
with atypical youngsters are not sanguine enough to 
believe that this kind of attention will straighten them 
all out. 


Says Mrs. Dreier: “We know that certain children 
have problems which can only be met through civic 
jurisdiction”—a nice way to say that sooner or later 
some are going to run afoul of the law. 


“That's why,” she continues, “we hope that proba- 
tion officers will some day sit in on the case confer- 
ences as part of the team. Then we would truly be 
traveling the road together.” 
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the corrective methods so far de- 
scribed? 

Then he may be assigned to a 
“social adjustment” classroom—one 
which has half the usual number of 
pupils and a specially chosen teach- 
er. 

At the elementary level, where 
children from several schools are 
pooled into a group housed at one 
school, they are assigned to the spe- 
cial classroom for an entire school 
day. At the secondary level, howev- 
er, a pupil may remain in some of 
his usual classes—physical educa- 
tion or shop, for example—and 
spend the remainder of the day in 
the special classroom. Achievement 


For summer session travel... 


of acceptable behavior determines 
the date of his return to a full sched- 
ule of regular classes. 

Classrooms for problem children 
have been in existence for- a long 
time, but it has been only during the 
last two years that class size has of- 
ficially been cut so that rehabilita- 
tion rather than mere custodial care 
could be attempted. 

Results of the reduced-size classes 
have been so good that the number 
of these classes was doubled last fall. 
Twenty-five elementary classes and 
32 at the secondary level are oper- 
ating. 

A slightly more drastic method of 
coping with misbehavior is the “so- 
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cial adjustment transfer.” It some. 
times helps a child, especially at the 
secondary level, to go into an entire. 
ly different school environment. The 
Los Angeles school district pays his 
transportation costs when he is thus 
transferred to a school other than 
the one he would normally attend. 

Both the social adjustment class 
and the social adjustment transfer 
are useful as warning devices. The 
student knows he’s getting perilously 
close to assignment to one of the 
“special”—that is, disciplinary— 
schools, with the accompanying so- 
cial stigma. 


How far schools go 

It should be noted that all these 
procedures stop short of treatment 
and even of diagnosis in the medical 
sense—just as the Los Angeles 
schools avoid actual medical treat- 
ment for physical disorders. 

Children who need psychiatric at- 
tention are referred to the Child 
Guidance Clinic which is part of a 
health center maintained by the 
PTA and run by the school district; 
to an appropriate family service 
agency; or to private doctors. 

It should also be noted that com- 
mitment to the “guidance” or “pre- 


_ ventive” approach to emotionally 


disturbed children does not mean 
that the L. A. schools have ceased 
to punish misbehavior. The first- 
time or occasional wrong-doer still 


| gets the traditional detention after 
| school, elimination of privileges for 


a certain period or even a spanking. 
But because the school district is 


| full of newcomers—both family 
| groups and inexperienced teachers 


and administrators—there is a good 
deal of misunderstanding as to what 
the disciplinary practices are. 

For example, one of the wide- 
spread fictions circulating in the citv 
is that corporal punishment is not al- 
lowed—a “fact” which parents ap- 
prove or deplore according to their 
own dedication to the spare-the-rod- 
and-spoil-the-child philosophy. 

To clear up this and other areas of 
confusion, a city-wide code of disci- 
pline has now been written—at the 


| reguest of several teachers’ groups. 





It “clarifies the responsibilities, rights 
and limitations of the pupil, the par- 
ent. the teacher and the administra- 
tor.” If the school board accepts it, 
the next step will be to put it in a 
brochure to be sent home to every 
parent. End 
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The Bethpage Story 






A STUDY IN FAULTY HUMAN RELATIONS 


Here is acase history of a whole school system that suffered 
because of a lack of communications between its many parts. It 
points up some lessons that all schools would do well to remember. 


= = sw Businessmen have long 
recognized the importance of effec- 
tive communication within an organ- 
ization and its vital significance as 
a public relations tool. But it is only 
recently that educators have applied 
this knowledge to the schools. 

There is a parallel to be drawn: 
business executives must keep two 
groups happy; their employees and 
the buying public. School managers 
must woo the faculty and the local 
taxpayers. Communications in each 
instance must be more than a simple 
one-way proposition. 

In schools there must be: 

— two-way communication be- 
tween the management and the 
faculty 

™ two-way communication be- 
tween the schools and the com- 
munity 

Without such communication 
channels the bonds that should unite 
the three groups in common efforts 
can break down so severely that, in 
effect, each faction is working 
against the other. 

A classic case of just how far this 
can go is seen in the devastating ex- 
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perience of the public school system 
in Bethpage, N. Y. 

There the administrators fought 
the staff, the staff fought the admin- 
istrators, the parents cast a plague 
on both their houses, and the chil- 
dren were caught in the middle. 

The Bethpage situation was so se- 
rious and its effects so corrosive that 
the teachers requested a formal in- 
vestigation of conditions and prac- 
tices. An investigating committee 
was appointed by joint action of the 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Defense Commission of 
the National Education Association. 
For months this committee worked 
to gather information that would 
reveal the causes of the difficulty. 
The committee was not interested in 
placing blame. Its sole concern was 
to obtain information and make 
recommendations for improvements 
that would prevent recurrence of 
such unfortunate conditions. 


The background 


To understand what happened in 
Bethpage it is essential to have some 
knowledge of the schools’ adminis- 
trative organization. 


Bethpage, an unincorporated vil- 
lage, is part of the Town of Oyster 
Bay in Nassau County. The Beth- 
page school district is not independ- 
ent but is, rather, one of 16 districts 
within the First Supervisory District 
of Nassau County. Therefore, it is 
under the jurisdiction of the district 
superintendent. Bethpage, as do the 
other 15 districts, has its own board 
of education. This board employs a 
supervising principal. 

This man has jurisdiction over the 
principals of individual schools. In 
Bethpage there is one high school, 
one junior high school and three ele- 
mentary schools. The Bethpage con- 
troversies centered around the high 
school. 

The climax to the situation in 
Bethpage came in the spring of 
1957, but the conditions that led to 
this crisis began as far back as the 
fall of 1953. In 1953 the first of the 
three “incidents” that make up the 
complete Bethpage story began. 

Here is what happened: 


Incident #1 
A number of teachers felt they 
were entitled to salary credit for mil- 
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itary service. An attempt to secure 
this adjustment was made in 1953 
but the matter was not pressed. In 
the spring of 1955 the teachers as- 
sociation and the board of education 
formed a joint committee to discuss 
school problems. The matter of vet- 
erans’ salary credit was placed on 
the agenda. A subcommittee found 
that 73% of other Long Island 
school districts had included a vet- 
erans salary adjustment. 

The teachers association then 
formally requested the adjustment 
and this position was upheld by the 
supervising principal. On March 6, 
1956, the president of the board of 
education sent a bulletin to the 
teachers announcing that the adjust- 
ment had been granted. Approxi- 
mately 40 teachers were eligible. 

New salary notices, however, did 
not include the adjustments. Lead- 
ers of the teachers association asked 
the high school principal for help. 
He advised them to discuss the mat- 
ter with the supervising principal 
who, in turn, told them to see the 
district superintendent. 

Six teachers met with the super- 
intendent who took down their 
names. According to a statement, 
sworn to by all six teachers, a heat- 
ed discussion developed and one of 
the teachers who had not achieved 
tenure, was intimidated. 

Weeks of charges and counter- 
charges followed. The teachers 
claimed that the superintendent 
planned to dismiss, demote or with- 
draw tenure status from the six 
teachers with whom he had met. He 
denied this accusation. 

Although none of the teachers 
were dismissed, two who had partici- 
pated in the recreation program 
were no longer assigned to these po- 
sitions. The salary adjustments for 
military service were issued to 36 
eligible teachers. Four teachers who 
had met with the superintendent re- 
ceived no adjustment. When this 
was brought to the attention of the 
board of education the members, 
agreed, upon advice of counsel, to 
issue the adjustment notices to these 
four, too. 


Incident #2 


In July of 1956 the high school 
principal received a letter from the 
district superintendent saying that 
he might be denied tenure status. 

The principal asked why, after 
three years of apparently satisfac- 


tory service, this move was contem- 
plated. It was indicated that it was 
due to his “failure” to “keep the 
teachers in line” during the veterans 
salary adjustment controversy. 

In an open meeting in September 
the board of education expressed its 
support of the principal. Members of 
the Bethpage Civic Association 
questioned the supervising principal 
and understood that he had recom- 
mended tenure. 

On October 2, the board held a 
closed meeting with the district su- 
perintendent. 

On October 3, the principal was 
informed that the board had reversed 
itself and decided to deny him ten- 
ure. This was tantamount to dismis- 
sal. 

Reaction to this move was imme- 
diate. Fifteen hundred citizens and 
600 students signed petitions re- 
questing that the principal stay. 
Members of the faculty formed two 
committees. One went to Albany, 
the state capital, to see the commis- 
sioner of education. The other 
talked to the president of the New 
York State Teachers Association. 

Members of both committees took 
personal leave on a school day to 
make these trips. This fact caused 
these teachers to be cited for “fla- 
grant abuse of privilege” by the su- 
pervising principal and the superin- 
tendent. 


Incident #3 


In the spring of 1957 some 30 
teachers became eligible for tenure. 
Individual interviews were held in 
the supervising principal’s office 
with the superintendent present. 
Each of the teachers who had signed 
the petition supporting the principal 
was asked to justify the action. Some 
teachers were told at the close of the 
interview that they would not be 
granted tenure. At least two were 
notified that tenure would be with- 
held without the formality of an in- 
terview. When official notifications 
went out, five teachers had been de- 
nied tenure. It is worth noting that 
not a single teacher had previously 
been denied tenure in the entire 
history of the Bethpage schools. 

As a protest against this denial 
of tenure, 16 teachers walked out of 
the classrooms, using personal illness 
as an excuse and signing the custom- 
ary forms. These teachers were sus- 
pended by the board of education. 

Because children were then study- 
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ing for state regent examinations, 
several hundred parents met with 
the board and demanded that the 
teachers be permitted to return. In- 
stead all 16 were given an oppor- 
tunity to resign and receive recom- 
mendations for future employment. 

Obviously these three incidents 
contained all the necessary ingredi- 
ents for educational chaos. For ex- 
ample, there was the question of 
whether or not the teachers’ walk- 
out constituted a strike under the 
provisions of the state’s Condon- 
Wadlin Act. And all along the con- 
troversial line were the problems of 
what actions were proper, improper 
and within the bounds of profes- 
sional ethics. The teachers castigated 
the administrators for failure to act; 
the administrators roasted the teach- 
ers for the “impropriety” of taking 
their case to the press and to the 
state commissioner. 

Into this situation came the joint 
investigating committee, again, not 
to fix blame but to discover the un- 
derlying causes of the controversies. 
Out of the investigation came several 
conclusions and recommendations. 
Here is what the committee found. 


The report 


Initially the committee members 
stated that all those concerned with 
education in Bethpage must share 
the blame for the deterioration of the 
school system that led to the crisis. 
Responsibility for the proper func- 
tioning of an educational system, 
said the report, must be assumed 
by the entire team. Here, specifi- 
cally, is what the report had to say 
about the members of this team: 
The board of education, the super- 
vising principal, the district superin- 
tendent, the teachers and the citi- 
zens of the community. 


The board of education 


The report was sharply critical of 
the board, stating that “a major 
weakness existed in its practices and 
procedures, and its failure to recog- 
nize its proper function... . It 
would appear,” the report stated 
flatly, “that neither the board nor 
several of its administrative officers 
had a clear understanding of their 
respective functions.” Specific com- 
plaints regarding board procedure 
included the lack of definite and 
well-defined policy statements, the 
failure to require thorough reports 
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on school management and opera- 
tion, and the unwillingness to dele- 
gate technical duties to trained 
school personnel. 

Indicative of the investigating 
committee’s attitude toward the 
board is the list of recommendations 
made to it. First is the committee’s 
charge to the board to “clearly state 
and make readily available board 
policies and rules to implement 
them.” Obviously if you don’t know 
the rules of the game (and the 
penalties for disobedience) you 
can’t play. In reference to the grant- 
ing-of-tenure incident, the commit- 


tee urged the board to “establish 
procedures and records for the eval- 
uation of a probationary teacher’s 
service to help in determining 
whether or not tenure status should 
be granted.” This, said the report, 
would eliminate the possibility of 
“arbitrary treatment.” Along the 
same lines, the report recommended 
that the board “obtain full informa- 
tion before making important deci- 
sions and give careful and friendly 
consideration to proposals made by 
members of the staff or citizen 
groups.” 

The report also recommended 
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that the board define for its own 
benefit what its responsibilities were 
and what constituted the duties of 
its administrative officers. It should 
be one of the responsibilities of the 
board, said the report, to establish 
avenues of communication between 
the teachers and other employees of 
the school district, and to extend 
those avenues of communication to 
the community at large to stimulate 
local interest in the schools. It was 
further suggested that the board turn 
its attention to the problem of bal- 
ancing its teaching staff with both 
experienced and beginning teachers, 
and devising methods of orientating 
teachers once they joined the Beth- 
page system. 


The supervising principal 

This officer was on the receiving 
end of a large portion of the report’s 
unfavorable criticism. “It is doubt- 
ful,” the committee declared, “if the 
situation in Bethpage would have 
become so disorganized if the super- 
vising principal had recognized and 
accepted his responsibility and au- 
thority. . . . He appears to have 
relinquished a major share of his re- 
sponsibilities for educational leader- 
ship to the district superintendent.” 
The report further castigated the 
supervising principal for what it 
called his “lack of candor.” 

An effective supervising principal, 
the report went on, “must exert 
strong leadership, and help the staff, 
particularly new members, to be- 
come orientated to the school sys- 
tem.” It is the duty of this officer “to 
accept responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of good personnel policies, 
for correcting misunderstandings 
and maladjustments within the sys- 
tem.” 

But the duties and obligations of 
a supervising principal do not end 
within the walls of the school build- 
ing. He must also advise the board of 
education on school matters and 
suggest policies to it. Because he is 
in close contact with the school and 
its staff he is in a position to act as 
the principle channel of information 
between the public, the board and 
the teachers themselves. 


The district superintendent 


Here again the investigating com- 
mittee cracked down hard: “The 
district superintendent failed to 
show the leadership, constraint, and 


insight in his relationships with those 
under his supervision that should be 
expected of him.” The report fol- 
lowed up this indictment by stating 
that the district superintendent did 
not permit subordinate officers free 
rein to exercise the responsibilities of 
their positions; to the contrary, he 
had “a tendency to exploit the pow- 
ers of his office and to usurp the 
functions of subordinate officers,” 
Other points noted by the investigat- 
ing committee regarding the district 
superintendent were his failure “to 
control his temper and give guidance 
and advice .. .” 

The committee evaluated the po- 
sition of district superintendent and 
declared it to be one primarily of 
supervision. This officer, said the re- 
port, “should at all times encourage 
local initiative and control of educa- 
tion.” He should respect the author- 
ity of the supervising principal rather 
than attempt to impinge upon it. 
Referring again to the tenure inci- 
dent, the report stated that the su- 
perintendent should base “recom- 
mendations for granting or with- 
holding tenure status . . . on de- 
tailed objective and accurate rec- 
ords. . . . [It] should never be 
withheld as a result of personal or 
arbitrary reaction to irritating cir- 
cumstances, or for calculated re- 
prisal.” 

Finally, the committee declared: 
“It is the duty of the superintendent 
to encourage local teacher associa- 
tions without attempting to dominate 
them, and to create a climate where 
leadership among the teachers will 
be discovered and developed and in 
which current school problems and 
possible solutions can be discussed 
without animosity, recriminations or 
fear of reprisal.” 


The teachers 


While the report did not criticize 
the teachers as harshly as it had the 
board or the district superintendent, 
it did point out errors in judgment 
and action. The leaders of the teach- 
ers association were labeled “inex- 
perienced and impetuous.” The com- 
mittee was critical of the “failure of 
the association leaders to seek avail- 
able assistance . . . and to follow 
such advice as they did get.” It was 
the opinion of the investigating com- 
mittee that “the tendency of some of 
the local teachers to appeal hastily 
to higher authority or to take their 
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case directly to the public rather 
than to work through proper chan- 
nels understandably exposed them 
to the charge of unethical practice 
and of flaunting duly constituted au- 
thority.” This attitude on the part of 
the teachers, the committee felt, 
contributed in part to the confusion 
and misunderstanding in the Beth- 
page school system. 

Recommendations to the teachers 
fell into two categories. First the re- 
port suggested that they simply be- 
have more properly—‘maintain at 
all times proper respect for consti- 
tuted authority,” was one of the 
phrases used. Secondly, the report 
recommended that the teachers de- 
velop better understanding and 
closer working relationships with the 
board of education through appro- 
priate methods of procedure. Where 
the report suggested to the board 
that it establish definite rules and 
regulations, this suggestion was 
made to the teachers: “be diligent 
to seek adjustment or correction of 
apparent injustices through proper 
channels.” 
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out. Unpainted building was com- 
pletely demolished. 
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The citizens 


Here again the report tread com- 
paratively lightly. The main criticism 
of the citizens was that they had not 
participated in school affairs to any 
large extent prior to the controver- 
sies. Then too, the report maintained 
that many of the citizens’ groups 
that did take an active interest in 
school affairs were composed of fac- 
tions in the community rather than 
being generally representative in 
composition and interest. Another 
implied criticism was that citizens’ 
groups should recognize and main- 
tain their advisory function and not 
attempt to enter the policy-making 
field. 

To correct this situation, the in- 
vestigating committee suggested that 
relatively permanent citizens’ groups 
be established. These groups, said 
the report, should stand ready to as- 
sist in any school matter but, again, 
should remember that their role is 
advisory only. A collective slap on 
the wrist was applied to the citizens 
when the report said that “citizen 


These are extreme fire-hazard areas which can be made safe... 
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opinion should be expressed in an 
orderly fashion,” and suggested that 
in the future an attempt should be 
made to “create a climate of opinion 
wherein the reasonable exchange of 
ideas can be carried on without de- 
structive friction and appeals to 
mass emotion.” 


The cause 


One theme runs through the en- 
tire Bethpage situation and is re- 
flected in the report of the investi- 
gating committee: the almost com- 
plete lack of effective communica- 
tion between the school managers, 
the school staff and the citizens of 
the community. This was the basic 
cause of the Bethpage crisis. It boils 
down to this: if there is no way that 
one group of men can address itself 
to another, to discuss reasonably 
real or fancied injustices, then there 
is no avenue for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 

The lessons to be learned from 
the Bethpage story are self-evident. 
Only one question remains: Can you 
profit by the mistakes made in 
Bethpage? End 
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Management 
continued from page 44 


staff, coordination of related effort 
and elimination of overlapping and 
duplication. In the organization pro- 
posed, the superintendent and the 
secretary remain as chief adminis- 
trative officers for the board; it was 
with the central staff services that 
the proposed reorganization was 
chiefly concerned. 





Operating relationships 

Since boards of education are 
composed of citizens who have full- 
time business responsibilities and 
personal interests, the need for pro- 
fessionally trained educators to ad- 
minister the school systems has gen- 
erally been recognized. By law, 
however, the board is the agency ul- 
timately responsible to the citizenry 
for the results achieved. The prob- 
lem which each board must face is 
how to make maximum use of its 
full-time professional staff without 
abandoning its responsibilities to the 
citizenry. The most important action 
a board ever takes is in the selec- 
tion of its executive officers; a super- 
intendent receives his powers from 
the board and must be recognized as 
the educational leader of the com- 
munity. To achieve the delicate bal- 
ance between board and administra- 
tion in Hackensack, it appeared nec- 
essary to define responsibilities in 
these three broad areas: 


1. Board of education and superin- 
tendent. The respective functions of 
the board and the superintsodent 
must be defined in sufficiently broad 
terms to enable daily work of ad- 
ministration to proceed smoothly 
without constant reference to the 
board. For Hackensack, it was 
recommended that: 


= The board not act as an executive 
body to administer functions 
within the system but perform an 
overall policy function as repre- 


sentatives of the citizenry with 
responsibility for the system. 


FOR EXAMPLE P& in fulfilling its 
stewardship over the expenditure of 
school monies the board should not 
attempt to administer the purchase 
function through a review of individ- 
ual purchase orders and invoices but 
should establish policies concerning 
the procedures to be followed by the 
appropriate administrative staff. 
= The board assist in bringing the 
needs of the citizenry to the at- 
tention of the administration and 
in turn bring a knowledge of the 
school system to the public. 


FOR EXAMPLE ®& the board should 
make judicious use of representative 
citizens’ advisory groups to obtain 
community thinking and participa- 
tion on specific system problems. 
Frequent public meetings should be 
held for the purpose of explaining 
the current workings of the school 
program to the community and for 
providing an opportunity for in- 
dividual citizens to make their think- 
ing known to the board. 


= The board look to the superin- 
tendent for leadership, guidance 
and assistance in the formulation 
of policy and the superintendent 
furnish guidance to the board 
through formulation of clear 
policy recommendations for 
board approval, pointing out 
foreseeable implications and al- 
ternative policies. 


FOR EXAMPLE P in the determina- 
tion of a policy concerning the grant- 
ing of sick leave to teachers, the 
board should ask the superintendent 
for a specific recommendation. The 
superintendent should, in turn, pre- 
pare a complete policy statement for 
the consideration of the board but 
include alternate courses of action 
as well. The superintendent might 
recommend an automatic 10 days 
per year, non-cumulative, but with 
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unlimited days over 10 upon the 
approval of the superintendent. He 
also should suggest such possibilities 
as 10 days per year, cumulative to 
perhaps 40 days, or a maximum of 
10 days per year and no more stating 
what he considers to be the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
plan. 
= The board delegate full authority 
to the superintendent for the ad- 
ministration of the school system 
and the superintendent operate 
the system within the framework 
of the approved policies and 
make a positive effort to relieve 
the board of unnecessary detail. 


FOR EXAMPLE ®& the board should 
resist efforts of the community 
to by-pass the superintendent and 
to draw it into the details of admin- 
istration such as might be involved 
in complaints concerning individual 
teachers or other staff, unless such 
matters cannot first be resolved by 
the administration. On the other 
hand, the superintendent should at- 
tempt to educate the public through 
the PTA and other groups concern- 
ing proper channels to be followed 
in order that the board not be con- 
fronted with these details. 
= The superintendent report his ac- 
tions to the board in whatever de- 
tail it desires, so that it may be 
fully informed of the operation of 
the school system. In all matters 
of discretionary authority granted 
by the board, the superintendent 
should report his actions to the 
board, such as approvals of home 
instruction, excess sick leave and 
pupil transportation. 


2. Board of education and secretary. 
While the existence of a second op- 
erating executive reporting sepa- 
rately to the board, as required by 
state law, violates sound organiza- 
tional principles, it was believed 
that it would still be possible to ob- 
tain some advantage from such an 
arrangement. Since the secretary is 
completely independent of the super- 
intendent, the board can place great- 
er reliance upon the secretary to per- 
form many of those audit functions 
which it was inclined to perform 
through its members. Specifically, it 
was suggested that: 
= The board establish general poli- 
cies and standards for prepara- 
tion of the system budget and the 
secretary bring together the vari- 
ous elements of the budget in- 
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suring that its preparation con- 
forms with these standards and 
policies. 


FOR EXAMPLE © the board may 
rule that all budget requests be sup- 
ported by details in terms of numbers 
of units and unit costs compared with 
the previous period. The secretary 
would collect all budget requests, re- 
view them to see that such compari- 
sons of numbers of units and unit 
costs have been included and clearly 
explained. Requests not including 
such data would be returned by the 
secretary to the requesting activity. 


= The board establish policies to 
control the transfer of funds be- 
tween sub-accounts (transfer be- 
tween accounts is governed by 
law) and the secretary, as ac- 
countant and internal auditor, in- 
sure that budget funds are not 
overexpended or transferred be- 
tween sub-accounts except as 
prescribed by policy. 


FOR EXAMPLE © the board might 
decide that the superintendent shall 
be authorized to transfer up to $100 
from one sub-account to another in 
all accounts except those for teach- 
ers’ salaries, capital outlay and debt 
service. The secretary would disap- 
prove any requisition which would 
result in an overexpenditure of a 
sub-account unless the superinten- 
dent authorized transfer of available 
funds within this framework. 


= The board determine the types of 
financial reports which it and the 
staff require for proper review of 
school operations and the secre- 
tary provide these reports to the 
board and administration. 


FOR EXAMPLE © the board might 
decide that it required monthly 
budget status reports, monthly re- 
ports of expenditures and balances 
in all funds, monthly cafeteria oper- 
ating reports and monty reports of 
total expenditure from and reim- 
bursements to petty cash funds by 
the 10th of the next month. It would 
be the responsibility of the secretary 
to supply these reports to the board 
and such administrative staff as it 
may designate. 
= The board establish all other pol- 
icies for administration of the 
school system for inclusion in its 
by-laws and in an administrative 
manual and the secretary com- 
pile the by-laws, keep them cur- 
rent and collaborate with the su- 
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perintendent in the preparation 
of the administrative manual. 


In general, it was recommended 
that the secretary be considered as a 
resident auditor for the board and 
be delegated necessary authority to 
carry out this responsibility, reliev- 
ing the board of much detail in this 
respect, reporting to the board as 
necessary. 


3. Administrative staff and school 
principals. The basic relationship 
which the study team believed should 
be established was that the prin- 
cipals be “line” extensions of the 
superintendent concerning the edu- 
cation of the pupils in all its ramifi- 
cations, and other personnel in the 
central office serve as “staff” aids to 
the superintendent and the principals 
in effecting this education. Authority 
of staff personnel should not extend 
to pupils or personnel assigned for 
regular periods to specific schools 
under the direction of a principal. 
Specifically, it was recommended 
that: 
= School personnel, acting in com- 
mittee under the leadership and 
on advice of the appropriate staff, 
recommend school programs and 
curriculum for approval by the 
superintendent while staff per- 
sonnel provide services to the 
teaching staff for the continuing 
appraisal and improvement of 
curriculum and programs. 


FOR EXAMPLE the assistant to the 
superintendent for curriculum might 
establish a committee of elementary 
and secondary school principals, sec- 
ondary school language teachers and 
elementary school classroom and 
language teachers under the chair- 
manship of the central office ele- 
mentary language curriculum con- 
sultant to reappraise and make rec- 
ommendations to the superintendent 
concerning the elementary language 
program. Once a program has been 
approved and adopted, the curricu- 
lum consultant should maintain a 
continuing liaison with principals to 
appraise it effectiveness and to im- 
prove it. 


= The principals be responsible to 





the superintendent for the imple- 
mentation of board policy and 
programs at the operating level 
and staff personnel provide tech- 
nical guidance to both teachers 
and principals in implementing 
approved programs and in pro- 
viding the necessary uniformity 

throughout the system. 


FOR EXAMPLE > the board may ap- 
prove a program of art for grades 
K-3 which would be carried out by 
regular classroom teachers. The cen- 
tral office art curriculum consultant 
might develop a series of work units 
for the regular teachers, making 
suggestions as to sequence, materials 
and desirable relations to other class- 
room activities. In addition, the con- 
sultant might conduct a series of 
workshops to instruct the regular 
classroom teachers concerning new 
materials and techniques. 


= The principals identify problems 
of pupils and teachers at the 
source and initiate requests for 
assistance from appropriate staff 
in solving these problems, and 
staff personnel provide special 
services to pupils, teachers and 
principals upon request from the 
principals or superintendent. 


FOR EXAMPLE a classroom teach- 
er would be expected to identify that 
a pupil has a serious emotional prob- 
lem which is affecting his progress. 
At the request of that teacher’s prin- 
cipal, a system psychologist would 
be expected to conduct such tests as 
are necessary to ascertain the prob- 
lem and the proper action to be tak- 
en. Psychiatric help might be pre- 
scribed or the psychologist might 
instruct the teacher in remedial 
measures to be taken. In another in- 
stance, a principal might decide that 
a classroom teacher needs assistance 
in the area of science. The principal 
would then request that the central 
office science curriculum consultant, 
if there is one, assist the teacher or 
that the assistant to the superintend- 
ent for curriculum make provisions 
for a series of workshops in elemen- 
tary science instruction for all 
teachers. 


a= PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 


In effect, it was recommended 
that staff personnel be looked upon 
as consultants, resource persons or 


helping teachers and not as super- 
visors. The personnel necessary to 
provide the central staff services 
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were divided into three common 
functional areas by the consultants. 


1. Curriculum. It was recommended 
that full responsibility for curricu- 
lum development and improvement 
be placed under an assistant to the 
superintendent for curriculum. The 
assistant to the superintendent 
should be responsible for making 
maximum utilization of all talents in 
the system for the curriculum devel- 
opment process. All existing subject- 
area supervisors should be placed 
under the assistant to the superin- 


tendent and it was suggested that 
their titles be changed to curriculum 
consultants or to helping teachers to 
emphasize the nature of their roles. 
The factors to be considered in es- 
tablishing such positions should be 
the emphasis to be placed upon a 
particular subject or function, its rel- 
ative importance, and the need for 
special talents and training not nor- 
mally possessed by regular school 
teachers and administrators. 


2. Pupil services. In this instance, 
the area of pupil services was defined 
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to include special educational sery- 
ices related to instruction such as 
guidance, testing, psychological and 
psychiatric assistance, pupil health, 
attendance and special instructional 
facilities and services at other loca- 
tions. These services encompass the 
various types of special or technical 
support which the classroom teach- 
er or principal might call upon for 
assistance in teaching the individual 
child. The major purpose is, there- 
fore, guidance in nature. Each 
function exists as an effort in under- 
standing the particular child, his ca- 
pacities, limitations and problems, 
mental, physical or emotional, in 
order that he might be better taught. 
Each of these services is most fre- 
quently offered on a system-wide 
basis, however, so that prorating 
time, establishing priorities and co- 
ordinating efforts are major prob- 
lems. Experience in Hackensack and 
elsewhere indicates that this is too 
complex a problem to be handled 
properly by the _ superintendent 
alone. It was recommended that a 
new position, assistant to the super- 
intendent for pupil service, be created 
and that the position be filled by 
someone with a strong guidance 
background. This a$sistant to.the su- 
perintendent should serve as head 
of the vocational guidance activities, 
but all other guidance personnel 
should normally be assigned to spe- 
cific schools. 


3. Business services. Good business 
practice usually dictates that all busi- 
ness services, including budgeting, 
accounting and auditing, be under 
a single business official in a school 
system. It should be remembered, 
however, that New Jersey law pro- 
vides that, as a minimum, the board 
shall appoint a secretary to the board 
who shall be responsible for ac- 
counting and receiving and disburs- 
ing funds. Since the secretary is in- 
dependent of the superintendent, the 
study team recommended that audit- 
ing and budgetary control be as- 
signed the secretary also. This inde- 
pendence would provide the degree 
of control which the Board had been 
seeking without the necessity of 
board participation in the details of 
administration. 

It also has been mentioned that 
the board may appoint a business 
manager and that in New Jersey the 
business manager reports to the 
board, not the superintendent, and 
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often 1s the same person as the secre- 
tary. It was the belief of the study 
team that it probably is in the areas 
of purchasing, personnel, mainte- 
nance, housekeeping and cafeteria 
management that so much conflict 
has occurred in New Jersey school 
systems where these functions re- 
port separately to the board and not 
in the area of accounting and budget 
control. For this reason, the organ- 
ization suggested for the Hackensack 
schools had retained a separately re- 
porting secretary as provided by law 
but had added an assistant to the 
superintendent for business services 
reporting to the superintendent. 

Under the superintendent, this 
area encompassed all business serv- 
ices except those accounting, budg- 
eting and auditing functions as- 
signed to the secretary and specifi- 
cally included plant management, 
purchasing, cafeteria management 
and personnel administration. It was 
recommended that an assistant to the 
superintendent for business services 
be designated to provide needed 
leadership and coordination to these 
functional areas. The management 
of business services is the area most 
frequently neglected in the provision 
of top management leadership and 
it is the one area of school manage- 
ment in which many superintendents 
desire and require top caliber as- 
sistance. 

A superintendent is usually se- 
lected primarily for the educational 
leadership he can bring to a school 
system but if he is to exercise this 
leadership effectively he must not be 
burdened by the details of adminis- 
tering such functions as plant main- 
tenance and housekeeping. In Hack- 
ensack, it appeared that such an as- 
sistant to the superintendent could 
properly handle personnel adminis- 
tration and purchasing with the 
services of top level personnel and 
purchasing clerks. He would retain 
personal control over negotiating 


it was recommended that the board 
by-laws be reviewed and improved. 
Specifically, the following principles 
to guide the development of suitable 
by-laws were given: 


= The responsibility of each ma- 
jor officer should be stated, 
and the officer to whom he re- 
ports be made clear 


= Delegations of authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility 
should be made to the super- 
intendent and secretary in the 
areas of education and finance 





with the power to redelegate 
such authority as the board 
deems proper 

= Statements of policy concern- 
ing all major aspects of ad- 
ministration should be formu- 
lated 


= Procedural details should be 
eliminated. 


While administrative procedures 
should not be included in the board’s 
by-laws, it was recommended that 
such procedures be put in writing to 
facilitate maximum understanding 
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= Medical services 
= School office records. 


and adherence by all school person- 
nel. A comprehensive administra- 
tive manual encompassing the fol- 


Within each of these functional 
lowing functional areas was sug- 


areas, the following items should be 


gested: covered where appropriate: 

® Organization = Purposes 

= Personnel administration = Legal requirements 

= Budget administration = Organization and_ responsi- 

® Purchasing bilities 

= Plant operation and mainte- = Functions to be performed 
nance = Underlying principles 

= Pupil records = Interrelationships 

= Guidance and testing services = Reports and records required. 
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Engineer: Jack Hartman, Wavertown, Pa. 


At the George Read School, New Castle, Del. 
there is a good example of the placement of 
washing facilities—six stainless steel Dyo- 
pa = Washfountains are located in the cafeteria, 

three shown in the above view and three on 
opposite side of room near doorway. 

With foot control Duos there are no faucets to manipulate, no 
chance of spreading infections—thorough washing and rinsing of 
hands in the spray of running water controlled by the foot treadle... 
Since the bowl is self-flushing, there is never any collection of 
unsightly used water. 

Locate Duos where convenient in new or existing buildings . . . 
Write for Bulletin K-1204 which includes all data and simple 


installation instructions. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2343 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADLIEV > 
Lito (wih firuntaims 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
(Circle number 744 for more information) 


Write for 
Bulletin 
K-1204 








The recommendations made by 
the consultants for strengthening the 
organization and management of 
the Hackensack schools would re- 
quire the addition of three new staff 
positions, an assistant to the superin- 
tendent for pupil services, a secre- 
tary to this assistant and an addi- 
tional clerical position for the assist- 
ant to the superintendent for business 
services. It was estimated that these 
positions would result in an addi- 
tional salary expense of $14,000 to 
$15,000 annually. However, an ad- 
ditional recommendation was made 
concerning pupil services to change 
over from a full-time medical in- 
spector to approximately 10 part- 
time inspectors which, it was esti- 
mated, could result in savings of 
$4,500 annually. Additional econo- 
mies were recommended in connec- 
tion with the business services 
which, it was estimated, should ap- 
proximately offset the added ex- 
penses. 


oe ACTION TAKEN 


The report was presented to the 
board at the end of June, 1958. After 
considerable deliberation, many of 
the recommendations mentioned 
previously have already been adopt- 
ed in principle. The necessity for 
making specific budget provision 
for the new positions prevented ef- 
fecting them all at this time. The 
curriculum area has been complete- 
ly reorganized as suggested and it is 
intended to provide for the assistant 
to the superintendent for pupil serv- 
ices in the forthcoming budget. Re- 
visions to the by-laws are under way 
and plans are being made to prepare 
an administrative manual. The pro- 
gram for provision of health services 
in the schools has been revised gen- 
erally in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the study team and 
savings of approximately $3,700 an- 
nually are expected to accrue. In 
addition, the entire health program 
has been revitalized. End 





(An article in a future issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT will discuss 
findings and recommendations re- 
lating to specific business practices 
and procedures.) 
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| CQ0006000000 
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. riage-return and tabu- \ tric keyboard. Underwood's 
electric... lator controls. Optional \ uncluttered design gives 
controls give the hands beginners confidence. 
more freedom. | 
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Simplest reverse tab. 
Typing in columns is so 
much easier when you 
can stop the carriage 
easily on its return. 
Students master it 
swiftly—just the touch 
ofakey  — 


Less hand-travel. No 
other electric centers 
more control on the 
keyboard. Students 
build speed faster and 
find practice typing 
less tiring. 


4 


This “Floating Keyboard’’* 
makes it easier to hold 
hands in correct typing 
position. It is sloped to 
ease strain on arms, back 
and shoulders. 


Cup-shaped keys cradle 
the fingertips and help 
prevent slipping. Students 
like this extra measure of 
security. 





“ELECTRIC TYPING 
is easy typing...” vA Golden-Touch. Only Underwood has it 


Sl ast Golden-Touch sharpens sk 
10 Complete lessons and volgen t secs chil 


practice material. Includes 
suggested classroom plans tye ‘ 
for from 3 to 10 40-minute - like wearing 

lessons. ah . ' magic gloves!’ 
For teacher, easy to use. é ‘i 

For student, excellent self- 

instruction material. 


no other touch can 


Write: Business Education Dept. 12 
Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


‘THE DOCUMENTOR” 
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as 
MORE 
USES... 


THE 


BAKER 
SCAFFOLD 





The Baker Scaffold is simpler to use and... as 
a result, it has more uses. Here are 6 good 


reasons why: 
Easy te set up. Actually, it 
sets up in a minute or two. 


@ to Move. The Baker 
Scaffold can be maneuvered 
@: one man, 


No Underneath X-Bracing. 
Moves easily over furniture 
and objects in the room. 


fad te any height. 
QD rasitve safe locking of 
platform at any herght. z 


Adjusts for staggered floors. 
Permits level platform on 

















Stairways. 
Forms higher or wider 
‘S) work platforms when com- — 
at a Other Baker = 
Sca - 





LISTED UNDER RE-EXAMINATION SERVICE 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. 





BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


DESIGNED FOR PORTABILITY * BUILT FOR DURABILITY 





| Write for 
: Baker Scaffold 
Bulletin #591 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
P. O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Send the folder described 
Baker Scaffolds wihewt ps» Re ma we 


Name. 

Organization 

Address 

City State 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Cafeteria questions 





continued from page 55 


ters, peelers and grinders; food 
warmers; juicers; | combination 
steamers and kettles; tray convey- 
ors; hamburger molders; endless 
belts; aluminum foil, and polyethy- 
lene bags. 


QUESTION: Are we getting maxi- 
mum utilization from our cafeteria 
personnel and equipment? 


Goop PRACTICE: In the prepara- 
tion of food, menus should be 
planned so that all machines, equip- 
ment and personnel are busy at all 
times. For example, if you have chili 
beans on the menu, don’t also have 
soup or stew, as they all use kettles. 
By the same reasoning, if you have 
baked ham, don’t also have chicken 
pies and apricot cobbler, as they all 
are prepared in the oven. It is impor- 
tant that every cafeteria worker 
know what is expected of her. Work 
details and schedules should be 
clearly outlined verbally and posted 
on bulletin boards. Furthermore, 
there should be pre-service and in- 
service training so that employees 
can keep up with latest develop- 
ments. 


QUESTION: What action are we 
taking to overcome food waste? 


GooD PRACTICE: Menu planning 
is critical in avoiding food waste. 
We all know that favorite dishes of 
children are hamburgers, hot dogs, 
chili, mashed potatoes and meat 
gravy, spaghetti with a red sauce 
and beef stew. They don’t care 
much for vegetables, fish or creamed 
macaroni. These are generalities, of 
course. Taste will vary. So, if you 
wish to serve peas or carrots, or 
green beans or rutabagas, (although 
why anyone should want to serve 
rutabagas is beyond me), make up 
a mixed dish with the ground meat, 
vegetables, and tomatoes all com- 
bined. (This recipe comes under 
various names—Sloppy Joe or 
Spring Garden Special or Italian 
Delight.) Then watch the returned 
plates, record the participation on 
certain days when something popu- 
lar is served. If things are popular, 
why serve anything else? You can 
take 10 or 12 well-liked dishes and 
vary them enough to get through a 
whole school year. Recipe cooking 


must be followed. Where recipes are 
followed the food is better and a 
control can be established on costs, 
Scales are important, and “no sub- 
stitutions.” And we might mention 
the importance of accurate thermo- 
stats and thermometers. For years it 
was the custom to cook meat at 
high temperatures to “keep the juices 
in” (in where—the bottom of the 
pan?). Now we cook at low temper- 
atures to really keep the juices in, 
We recommend 275° as a perfect 
temperature, as shrinkage is less, 
color is better and a saving of from 
20% to 30% is realized. Thermo- 
stats should be checked frequently 
to see if they are as they should be. 
Forget the 450° heats to “sear the 
meat.” They are old wives’ tales 
told by old men cooks who are too 
lazy to learn a better way of doing 
things. Very few refrigerators have 
thermometers as part of their equip- 
ment. Buy them. How else do you 
know how cold you are keeping the 
food? Remember, the food is for 
children. How low should the tem- 
perature be? If there is but one re- 
frigerator, keep it about 35°; if more 
than one, meats at 34° and dairy 
products and produce about 38°. By 
keeping track of the number of 
meals served each day, and of each 
item, it is comparatively easy to 
plan production. A customer count 
from the school clerk is a big help, 
providing it is correct and that you 
receive it in time to be able to plan. 


QUESTION: Are we maintaining 
proper sanitary conditions? 


Goop PRACTICE: It is vital in the 
washing of dishes by machine that 
the temperature of the wash water 
be 140° and the rinse 180°. Yet, in 
over 50% of the schools we have 
studied, this was not the case. In 
manual dishwashing, a three-com- 
partment sink is mandatory, the 
third compartment being a steriliz- 
ing sink. In addition, kitchen per- 
sonnel should be watched carefully 
for their personal sanitary habits. 
Frequent hand washing is critically 
important. No cafeteria manager 
should tolerate a person with con- 
sistently bad habits—they’re han- 
dling food for children. 


QUESTION: Are cafeteria labor 
costs being cost-accounted on a regu- 
lar basis? 


GooD PRACTICE: Here are some 
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rules of thumb. If you sell a meal 
for 30¢, and your food cost allow- 
ance is 55% and your payroll 40%, 
it is obvious that your average cost- 
per-meal for food cannot be more 
than 1642¢ and for payroll 12¢. If 
you serve 200 meals at 30¢, you 
have taken in $60. Thus, your al- 
lowance for payroll is $24. Assum- 
ing that the average hourly pay 
scale is $1.20, you can use 20 hours 
of labor to prepare these 200 meals 
—or 10 meals per man hour. The 
same reasoning holds true for food 
cost. It is imperative that the man- 
ager have a daily food and payroll 
cost sheet, and that she periodically 
—four times monthly—make up a 
report. 


QUESTION: Should the children 
pay for their meals with cash or 
tickets? 


GOOD PRACTICE: Most experts 
prefer tickets in elementary school 
cafeterias. There are several rea- 
sons: Young children tend to use 
lunch money for candy and soft 
drinks when they have cash. Small- 
er children lose their lunch money. 
With tickets, pricing food in odd 
cents is simplified. Most parents pre- 
fer to pay weekly in advance, elimi- 
nating the rush each morning to see 
that their children have the proper 
change. Moreover, handling of cash 
in cafeterias—an undesirable prac- 
tice—is eliminated. Finally, better 
accounting for meals served is usu- 
ally possible with tickets. If it is nec- 
essary to pay with cash, it is desir- 
able to place your cashier at the 
beginning of the line rather than at 
the end in elementary schools. End 





FREE ADVICE 


If you have a school cafeteria 
problem, or desire information 
on any aspect of your feeding 
program, send your questions to 
School Management and we will 
ask Mr. Flambert to answer it in 
an early issue. 


Ground rules: Your ques- 
tion must be “answerable” in 500 
words or less and, it must be of 
interest to other readers. 
Address your inquiries to: Feed- 
ing Information, Dept. F-3, 
School Management, 22 W. Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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VISUAL 
CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, 
Show Results, Permit Comparison, 
Picture Organized Facts for 
Analysis and Decisions. 





Complete flexibility with limitless signalling 
Easily adapted to 
your individual record requirements. 


and charting possibilities . . . 


Lightweight panels contain clear plastic tubes 
which are individually removable and may be 
shifted from one position to another . . . Clarity 
of tube provides full legibility of contents. 

Signals snap on or off at any point . . . Hold 

position until positively moved . . . Slide 

smoothly back and forth . .. By-pass freely. 
Insertable index feature affords triple signalling 
potential: by position, by color and by legend 
of index. 





([] Send us more information on Visual Control Panels. 
(C We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for 
records. sill 





KIND OF RECORD 
(C) Have representative call. Date 














Time 
Company Attention 
Address 
City Zone Szate 
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Parent-teacher conference 





continued from page 52 


nection with the parent-teacher con- 
ference was developed. This work- 
sheet was to be completed in dupli- 
cate for each child in a teacher's 
room. At the conference the parent 
would receive the worksheet and 
the report card and the teacher 
would retain a copy. 

The reporting procedures put into 
effect for the 1958-59 school year 
eliminate the double standard of in- 
formation and provide parents with 
essentially the same information 


that teachers have about pupils’ 
ability and achievement. 

This took courage. Educational 
doctrine is almost universally against 
the idea of providing parents with 
scores covering academic aptitude 
and achievement. Understandably, 
educators are fearful that parents 
will mis-use or misunderstand the 
yardsticks, since all educators recog- 
nize the limitations of these tests. 


The worksheet 


The parent conference worksheet 
was designed to report three major 
areas: 1) test results, including a 








Colorful, three-dimensional lettering that 
stands out! Gaylord Plastic Display Letters give 


high visibility to signs, displays, section or stack 
identifications, peg-boards. Low first cost is 


made lower still, because Gaylord letters are 
non-brittle, re-usable for many years! 


Two styles: Pin back for porous surfaces; 
plain back for mounting (with a spot or two of 


Micro Solvent) on other surfaces. 





Five heights: 94”; 1”; 1/2”; 2”; 3” (white only). 
Six colors: White, black, red, blue, yellow, 


green. 


Low price: Typical set of 130 letters: 
Pin Back, 1/2” high 
Plain Back, 12” high 
Micro Solvent (2 0z. bottle) 


Postage Paid 
Write for information and complete price list 
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test of academic aptitude and 
achievement in the major subject 
areas; 2) standing of the individual 
child in relation to the average 
standing of his class, and 3) plans 
and recommendations. Reference to 
the actual form (see page 52) will 
show the specifics of these sections. 
It should be noted that the infor- 
mation included on the worksheet is 
structured primarily to report the 
pupil’s standing in his group. The 
worksheet reports how the pupil 
stands in relation to the national 
group in terms of tested academic 
achievement and aptitude, and how 
the pupil stands in relation to his 
class group in performance on aca- 
demic subjects and work study skills. 
The inclusion of work study skills 
was felt to be highly important in 
making it possible for a teacher to 
show to the parent the relationship 
between a pupil’s tested ability and 
his classroom performance rating. 
The last section on “plans and rec- 
ommendations” was designed to 
cover suggestions that would im- 
prove the pupil’s group standing. 


Report cards vs. worksheets 


One of the earliest problems rec- 
ognized by the committee was the 
mess that would accrue if the grades 
on the child’s report card were not 
consistent with test results and class 
ratings on the worksheet. To reduce 
the complexity of this task, it sug- 
gested that in grades one through 
five, where pupils were rated in 
terms of their ability, teachers would 
restrict “satisfactory” ratings to 
those pupils whose classroom per- 
formance was consistent with their 
ability. This was nothing new. 
Grading was supposed to be han- 
dled this way in previous years. 

For grades six through eight let- 
ter grades had been used in the past 
and were to be continued. The basis 
for these marks was to be continued, 
using “performance of grade level 
work” as a criterion. Thus, an “A” 
would indicate “excellent” in terms 
of the work required for the grade. 

In presenting its recommenda- 
tions, the committee repeated one 
of its earlier warnings. “Once again, 
it should be pointed out that the par- 
ent conference worksheet is primar- 
ily based on group comparisons in- 
dicating the standing of a particular 
pupil in relation to both a national 
group as shown by test results, and a 
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local or classroom group.” The com- 
mittee felt that the function of the 
report card was to show the per- 
formance of the student with regard 
to the work required at his grade 
level with the important qualifica- 
tion that this standing is evaluated 
in grades one through five in rela- 
tion to the student’s ability to do the 
work. In grades six through eight 
students are graded directly in rela- 
tion to their ability to do the grade 
level work required. 


Preparing the teachers 


One of the obvious roadblocks to 
a program of this type is the addi- 
tional workload it puts on the teach- 
er. Says Superintendent Salmon, 
“The average elementary school 
teacher in our district has 33 stu- 
dents. The present workload is 
heavy. We haven’t recognized this 
as an obstacle, however. It is a mat- 
ter of professional pride, and we 
think our teachers have the profes- 
sional pride that makes them want 
to do a better than average job. Our 
administration has had a feedback 
that indicates that this program, in 
spite of the additional work, has 
given them security that they haven’t 
had in the past in talking about in- 
dividual student production with the 
student’s parents.” 

To spell out exactly how the new 
conference system was to work, an 
intensive in-service training program 
was created. In addition to a series 
of meetings, a 50-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet called “Reporting 
to Parents” was developed and dis- 
tributed on a districtwide basis to all 
teachers. This guide, in addition to 
giving explicit directions on how to 
complete the parent conference 
worksheet and the report card, also 
provides suggestions for teachers on 
how to secure pupil self-evaluation 
and how to utilize teacher-made 
tests. It also does a masterful job of 
orienting the teacher to his critical 
public relations and _ interpretive 
functions. 

This in-service training for teach- 
ers is a major undertaking that far 
transcends the conference target. In 
effect, all Covina teachers have re- 
ceived a broad orientation in tech- 
niques of pupil evaluation. 


Handling the conferences 


Two conferences are planned for 
each year. One is a structured con- 
ference, at which time the work- 
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sheet is used. The second conference 
is scheduled if either the parent or 
the teacher feels it is necessary. The 
first conference is not mandated for 
the parent either, but the teacher 
must provide the opportunity for the 
parents to come on a systematic ap- 
pointment basis. 

Says Salmon, “We have two kinds 
of conferences. One is the problem- 
centered conference in which we are 
trying to eradicate some kind of be- 
havior or help the student with a 
special problem. The other is a re- 
porting conference. Ideally, the re- 


porting conference, to be held in the 
fall, will reach each parent, and a 
large number of parents will exer- 
cise their option of having a spring 
conference, too.” 

The reporting conferences are 
scheduled by appointment, for the 
most part after school. In addition, 
the board of trustees declares one 
holiday during the year for catch-up 
and to accommodate parents who 
can’t make it during hours when 
school is not in session. 

The teacher has his worksheet 
for a given child prepared in ad- 


again leads the way with... 
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Photo above illustrates LuXout DIM-OUT draperies 
softening outside light to a degree that will permit 


classroom TV or the projection of perfect pictures 


on an audio visual screen. Observe that students 


can still take notes in this classroom. 


LuXout .. . the pioneer in the light control industry 


Free brochure, 
DIM-OUT folder and 


Department SM 


faatic 
‘ 1822 East Franklin St. 
color samples available . ai ete 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
on request. Contact 
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vance of the conference. He has re- 
ceived help in developing the data 
from the guidance counselor in the 
building. Any particular problems 
that may appear during the confer- 
ence can be discussed ahead of 
time with the guidance counselor or 
other members of the pupil person- 
nel staff so that the teacher can have 
a complete feeling of security about 
the data he is to present to the 
parent. 

In addition to the worksheet, the 
teacher is required to have on hand 
specific examples of daily work pro- 
duced by the child. These samples 
of work support the facts given on 
the worksheet. 

To clarify exactly what is ex- 
pected to happen at a parent-teach- 
er conference, Dr. Tom Smith, di- 
rector of pupil personnel services in 
Covina, has prepared a “presenta- 
tion” for a hypothetical child in the 
seventh grade. The case example 
(see box, pages 52 & 53) is intention- 
ally complex. 


First results 


The first conferences under this 


new reporting system were com- 
pleted prior to the Christmas holi- 
days. Immediately following the last 
conferences each school sent to 
each parent a questionnaife in 
which the parent was asked to tell 
how he felt about the conference. 
A tabulation of the first 800 plus 
responses (there are 12,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in the district), indi- 
cates a nearly unanimous enthusi- 
asm on the part of parents. 

In response to the question “Did 
the parent conference report tell 
you what you wanted to know,” 813 
parents said yes, eight said no, and 
10 were undecided. 

When asked in what areas they 
would like more information, 35 of 
the respondents indicated they want- 
ed to know more about academic 
ability level; 21 wanted to know 
more about achievement test scores; 
29, grade level of classroom work; 
17, consistency of work study skills; 
and 21 wished more information on 
suggested teacher-parent plans. 

Of 821 replies, 806 indicated that 
there was enough time devoted to 
the conference; seven said there 
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“ALL-AMERICAN” 


ATHLETIC LOCKERS! 


FULLY VENTILATED .. . heavy diamond 
mesh on three sides for maximum air cir- 
culation .. . speeds up drying time... 
eliminates offensive locker room odors, 
and the need for separate drying room. 
RIGID CONSTRUCTION... heavy gauge 
steel, electrically welded seams and joints 
. outlasts other lockers three to one! 
THREE POINT LOCKING DEVICE... 
exclusive with “All-American” Lockers... 
provides greater strength . . . eliminates 
theft problems. 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH .. . any color 
to match customer’s color sample and 
specifications supplied with order. 


y Write for Free Catalog and Complete Information! 
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Birmingham, 
Michigan 
“All-American” 
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ers are installed 
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in Birmingham 
Public High 
School. 


Moorhead, 
Minnesota 
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full length and 
half length 
“All-American” 
Lockers used in 
the Moorhead 
State Teachers 
College. 


Kingsbury, 
California 
Full length 
“All-American” 
Seniors recently 
installed in the 
locker room of 


Kingsbury High 


School. 
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was not enough; and four that there 

was too much. 

The clincher lay in the response 
to the question “Is this the type of 
parent conference procedure you 
would like to see continued in the 
Covina schools?” Seven hundred 
and eighty-six responded yes; 12, 
no; and 18 were undecided. 

Further, many parents were so 
pleased with the conference that 
they took time to sit down and write 
extensive comments. Typical com- 
ments were: 

@ For the first time I really learned 
something about my _ child’s 
progress and have a better un- 
derstanding of his needs. 

@ Very informative, interesting, 
and a definite help in under- 
standing the child and his work, 
abilities and also problems in 
school. 

@ I came away from the confer- 
ence this time having the feeling 
of knowing what my child is 
capable of doing. I feel I can 
help him more by knowing. 

@ This is a great improvement 
over the other method of report 
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cards. I now feel that I know 
what my child is trying to ac- 
complish. 


= The new parent conference re- 
ports are more satisfactory than 
the regular report cards. 

= This is at least an encouraging 
step towards an ideal, or, at 
least, satisfactory parent-teach- 
er-student relationship. 

= We understand it makes more 
work for the teachers, but here 
are two parents who really ap- 
preciate the extra hours spent in 
regard to our children. 

= Best conference in six-year par- 
ticipation in Covina schools! 

= It was the best and most reward- 
ing I’ve had with my child’s 
teachers. Mainly, due to her in- 
terest and the wide ground cov- 
ered. 

= I was extremely impressed! 

= It is a pleasant experience to 
have the opportunity to meet 
the teachers, to discuss plans 
and problems in the classroom. 


What's ahead 


During this first year of opera- 
tion the district expected “bugs” to 
appear in the program. The number 
of difficulties, however, are summed 
up rather succinctly in the consensus 
of principals, who say, “We have 
had fewer complaints about the re- 
sults of parent conferences this year 
than ever before in spite of the fact 
that many parents found out more 
about weaknesses possessed by their 
child.” 

The Covina administration and 
faculty, in spite of some very natu- 
ral misgivings, have great confi- 
dence in their ability to raise the 
level of parent-teacher communica- 
tions. If any single factor will make 
this possible (in addition to the ob- 
viously high morale of the staff), 
it’s the thoroughness with which 
they have prepared for the job. 
Their explanatory handbook pro- 
vides each teacher with almost fool- 
proof guides and instructions. 

Does the program impose too 
great a responsibility on the teach- 
er? Covina people think not, for, 
after all, in their handbook on re- 
porting to parents it is pointed out 
that this kind of undertaking is a 
job for professionals. The evidence 
at the moment indicates that the 
staff enjoys being professional and 
the community appreciates this pro- 
fessional approach. End 
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No matter what your cleaning problems may 
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TN ORNADO. Makes a Machine for 


EVERY CLEANING NEED 

























be, Tornado makes machines that solve 
them fast, easily and economically. 


For vacuum cleaning walls, ceilings, 
fixtures, radiators, floors (including 
wet pick-up) furnaces and boilers, 
or for scrubbing and polishing floors 

or shampooing carpets —Tornado 
is the right machine. 


Look for this name when buy- 
ing cleaning equipment, it is 
your assurance of superb 
performance and rugged- 
ness. There’s a Tornado 
distributor near you. 


. Series 400 Heavy 
Duty Vacuum 
Cleaner with re- 
movable motor 
unit. 


. Pac-Vac the Port- 
able Vacuum 
Cleaner or Air 
Sweeper. 


C. Jumbo, re cond 
version. Un : 
turns any 56-gal. 

Cc. drum into a Va- 
cuum Cleaner, ~~ 


D. Series 300 Heavy 
Duty, Quiet Type” 
Vacuum Cleaner. * 

E. Series 140—house-— 
hold size with com- | 
mercial cleaner 
ruggedness, 2s 


F. Heavy duty floor’ 
scrubbing and pol- 
ishing machine. 


G. Series 130, 13” 
“light 
Floor Machine. 


For a FREE 
CLEANING SURVEY F. 
and complete literature on 

Tornado machines, just mail 

the coupon below. 





CREA ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5102 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


We would like to know more about Tornado Cleaning Equipment. 
0 Send Complete Literature. (Bulletin #901) 
DC Have representative call for my free cleaning survey. 


Individual 





Company. 





Street 





City Zone City 
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PRESS RELEASES 





News from the business firms serving your schools 


Paint with built-in fire stop 


Saf is the apt name of a new fire- 
retardant paint developed jointly by 
Alim Corp. and Baltimore Paint & 
Chemical Corp. Tested by the Under- 
writer’s Laboratories, its fire resistance 
is unaffected by aging, the maker states. 

Because of Saf’s insulating proper- 
ties, it protects the supporting structure 
it covers—whether steel, wood, gyp- 
sum board or any paintable surface. If 
fire occurs, this paint expands and 
forms a dense honeycombed wall of 
insulation against heat transmission. 

Like paints without its fire resist- 
ance, Saf comes in a full range of wash- 
able colors in both flat and gloss finish. 
The coating can be applied by brush, 
roller or spray gun. 

For complete details on this paint with auto- 


matic fire stop, circle number 881 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Defroster mirror for buses 


An outside rear view mirror which 
melts away ice and snow has been de- 
veloped for school buses through use 
of an electrically-heated glass devel- 
oped by Corning Glass Works. 

The mirrors will de-ice at zero tem- 
perature in three minutes and ‘will re- 
main clear at temperatures as low as 
60 degrees below zero. The versatile 
units will remove and prevent frost 
and condensation from fog and driz- 
zle. 

The heating element is an electri- 
cally-conductive coating permanently 
fired onto the back of the glass panel. 
Electrical power is provided by the 
vehicle’s battery. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 901 on the Reader Service Card. 


For left-handed cut-ups 


Left handed students—and teachers 
—now can cut with comfort and dex- 
terity, thanks to new Jason scissors and 
shears. 

Introduced by John Ahlbin & Sons, 
Inc., specially designed blades main- 
tain cutting action without separating 
or slipping. 

Scissors are available in four-inch 


blunt or five-inch point models. The 
shear is 7% inches long. All Jason 
Lefties have green vinyl-foam cush- 
ioned handles. 

For further information on these left-handed 


scissors, circle number 890 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


One piece fiberglass chairs 


Posture-correct comfort is encour- 
aged by the new chairs designed by 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. This 
contemporary line includes a wide va- 
riety of models with writing arms, 
study tops and desks. 

Molded in compound curves of one- 
piece fiberglass, these units are snag- 
free and light-weight. Tapered legs are 





made of tubular steel to withstand 
even energetic heavyweights. They are 
styled for flexible grouping. 

Made in eight sizes, they are func- 
tional for use from kindergarten to 
graduation. Glare-free, the furniture is 
available in soft shades of salmon, 
green, blue, yellow, red and grey. 


For more details on these modern choirs, circle 
number 888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Tote maintenance supplies 


The Caddy, an efficient carry-all 
for maintenance supplies, is the new- 
est accessory for the Waste Mobile, 
a trash collecting unit manufactured 
by Walton-March. 

The blue fabric carrier, has three 
rows of roomy pockets tailored to ac- 








commodate polishes, cleaners, cloths, 
brushes and other maintenance tools. 
It boasts 10 pockets and a_ heavy 
quilted backing to prevent damage to 
supplies. Four fasteners at the top of 
the Caddy attach to the Waste Mo- 
bile bar while two elastic tape loops 
slip over the casters onto the legs. 


For more information on this carry-all, circle 
number 879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Alarm rings at 130° F 


Scots Guard is an _ inexpensive 
spring-wound alarm introduced by 
Crusader Sales. Its dependable coil 
Thermostat automatically sets off a 
loud alarm when the _ temperature 
climbs to 130° F. No flame or direct 
fire is needed to trip the alarm mech- 
anism. 

The new compact alarm can be eas- 
ily mounted anywhere on ceiling or 
wall. No batteries or wiring is needed. 
Priced at $9.95 each, the units can be 
spotted strategically to increase pro- 
tection against fire. 


For descriptive literature on the Scots Guard, 
circle number 884 on the Reader Service Card. 


New type of desk top 


The Irwin Seating Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. announces the incor- 
poration of a new Monosteel top in 
the manufacture of their school desks. 

This top offers the advantages of 
both plastic with wood core and metal 
frame type desk tops with the addi- 
tional features of greater durability 
and strength the maker states. It has 
been designed with a rigidly formed 
steel base and an attractive durable 
Texolite surface. 

Important advantages according to 
the manufacturer are a smooth top; 
permanently protected edges with a 
deep, anodized aluminum band; 
formed steel frame that retains the 
original dimensions and is not subject 
to warping, splitting or checking, and 
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a clean underside that is uniform in 
color. 

The overall dimensions of the Mon- 
osteel top are 181%6 by 2414 inches. 
It is available from the factory as 
specified equipment on new school 
desk orders on many of the presen 
Irwin styles. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 874 on the Reader Service Card. 


Audio-oral aid for languages 


Just introduced is a new phono- 
graph designed exclusively as an in- 
struction tool for foreign languages. 

Named the Audio Center by Cali- 
fone Corp. it can be used at all grade 





- 


levels—from introduction to the most 
advanced course. 

Major feature is the built-in com- 
partment housing eight high fidelity 


headsets, each with separate volume 
control. Headphones are also equipped 
with replaceable ear cushions. 

Other features include four-speed, 
nine-inch turntable, pushbutton pick- 
up arm, dual needle plug-in ceramic 
cartridge and straight AC amplifier. 

A microphone input permits the 
student to hear himself speak. The 
complete Audio Center is priced at 
$179.50. An optional feature, the Cue 
Master, is $10 extra—with this device 
any phrase or section of a recording 
can be repeated. 

For more details on this new type of phono- 


graph, circle number 885 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 


Spray away odors and germs 


A pressurized spray gun has been 
designed by Kidde Mfg. Co., Inc. for 
easy disinfecting, deodorizing and ex- 
terminating. Made of stainless steel, it 
delivers either a straight stream or mist 
discharge pattern. 

The reusable sprayer is pressurized 
by a small, inexpensive cartridge of 
compressed gas. Charge is maintained 
when not in use. 

The quart gun can be filled with any 
water or oil base liquid of normal vis- 
cosity. It is equipped with off-on con- 
trol and a twist of the nozzle changes 
discharge from spray to straight stream. 

The complete spray unit is priced at 





$24. Two dozen extra charges cost 
$2.70. 


For more information on this Kidde spray gun, 
circle number 882 on the Reader Service Card. 


Seals concrete floors 


If you have concrete floors in your 
corridors, or elsewhere, you'll want 
to try the new treatment—Plio Con. 
Monroe Co., Inc., says it will seal 
harden and dust-proof any concrete 
surface. 

Easily applied with lamb’s wool 
applicator or mop, it dries to the 
touch in three hours. It blends with 
the concrete and will not discolor with 
age. 

For more details on this coating, circle number 
880 on the Reader Service Card. 





Free Literature Available rrom manuracturers 


Hearing conservation. A booklet pub- 
lished by the Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
recaps the entire problem of unde- 
tected hearing loss, and describes the 
benefits of an in-school hearing con- 
servation program. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
883 on the Reader Service Card. 


Feeding. A pamphlet entitled, “Why 
Hire a Food Service Consultant” brings 
a forward look to the important mat- 
ter of layout, installation and selec- 
tion of food service equipment. It out- 
lines proper coordination of planning 
between architect and food service 
consultant to achieve maximum utility 
and economy. 


For a free copy of this pamphlet, circle num- 
ber 902 on the Reader Service Card. 


Floor maintenance. A 20-page cata- 
log describes and illustrates Geerpres 
Wringer, Inc.’s line of floor cleaning 
equipment including the new Des- 
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Kart accessory to simplify desk mov- 
ing. 

For a free copy of this catalog, circle 
number 893 on the Reader Service Card. 


Folding partitions. A detailed eight- 
page booklet published by the Robert 
Haws Co. illustrates partitions and 
room dividers, including those used to 
form a rigid, solid wall. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card. 


Locks. A 16-page, three color catalog 
and price list describing the complete 
line of the Junkunc Bros.—American 
Lock Co., is now available. All locks 
are shown full size. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Safety flooring. A complete new line 
of safety treads and nosings are shown 
in a 20-page architectural catalog pub- 


lished by Wooster Products, Inc. In- 
cluded is a section on safety treads 
specially designed for school band 
rooms. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Science labs. A planning manual 
published jointly by the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co. and Technical Furniture, 
Inc. covers basic layouts for all types 
of science courses taught in secondary 
schools. Designs for maximum flexibil- 
ity, efficiency and economy are illus- 
trated in pictures and _ perspective 
drawings. 


For a free copy of this handy manval, circle 
number 892 on the Reader Service Card. 


Tops and panels. A four-page bro- 
chure published by Fiberesin shows the 
advantages of plastic tops and panels 
for school use. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
903 on the Reader Service Card. 
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This Reader Service Section is provided to help you obtain additional information 
on advertisements in this issue. Simply find the appropriate key numbers in the listing 


and circle the corresponding numbers on one of the cards bound in behind this page. 
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SCHOOL DOORS 
designed with the taxpayer in mind 


Taxpayers don’t have to keep buying doors to replace doors that kids beat up and break. Kawneer 
Wide Stile and Narrow Stile School Doors are built to take all the clinging, swinging, slam-bang 
treatment kids can dish out . . . without giving in. So is the Kawneer panic hardware. Doors and 
hardware will last the lifetime of the building. 


FREE BOOK! 


“Three Vital Elements of New School 
Planning” shows you how you can pre- 
vent a new school from becoming a tax 
burden. Mail coupon for free copy today! 


Kawneer Company 
Dept. SM-39 
Niles, Michigan 


Please send me by return mail your free book, “Three Vital 
Elements in New School Planning.” 


Name 
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d Chalkboard 


writing surface, ending the bother of frequent drawing and erasing necessary with conventional “blackboards.” 


Teachers cover territory faster with 
magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboards 


Magnet-holding chalkboards make teaching easier, and 
students learn more as a result. Whether it be geogra- 
phy, reading or arithmetic, student interest increases and 
a teacher can cover a territory faster when classrooms are 
equipped with double-duty Weldwood Chalkboard. Vis- 
ual aid and demonstration materials—attached to magnets 
—cling to the glare-free writing surface. And chalk takes 
crisply and cleanly to any of the 6 available surface colors. 
Weldwood Chalkboard keeps maintenance costs low, too. 
Its porcelain-on-steel face never needs resurfacing. It is 


bonded to strong Weldwood waterproof plywood and 


For free school planning booklet, “Weldwood Products 
For School Construction And Remodeling,” write 
direct or use convenient Reader Service reply card. 


backed with aluminum. Weldwood Chalkboard is guar 
anteed not to shatter, warp or buckle for the life of the 
building in which it’s installed. Installation costs are re 
duced through the use of Weldwood Chalkboard alum 
num trim and chalk tray system. 

Discover the convenience of Weldwood Tackboard, tod 
It’s a handsome, durable bulletin board covered with any 
of 29 fade- and scuff-resistant Kalistron® colors. Keeps if 
color, because color is fused to underside of the tough 
vinyl sheeting. Ease the burden on your teachers with 
modern visual aid boards by Weldwood. 


(Circle number 736 for more information) 





